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The People Want Peace Assured. 


The members of the United States Senate have 
been greatly impressed, and we suspect not a little 
surprised, by the volume of public sentiment in favor 
of the ratification of the pending arbitration treaties 
which has been pouring in upon them in letters and 
petitions from. all sections of the country. Some 
senators, who think the treaties in themselves “lame 
and impotent,” have, nevertheless, been led by this 
extraordinary exhibition of public opinion to declare 
themselves in favor of ratification. And that is most 
commendable in the senators. If there is, as Senator 
Works, of California, said, in his speech of February 
8, “a general, almost universal desire that the world 
should be at peace,” then a very imperfect treaty 
may prove in practice to be just about as effective as 
a more perfect one would be. The best possible 
treaty that could be devised would prove to be a 
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“broken reed” in time of crisis, if the general sent- 
ment of the country cared not whether peace or war 
prevailed. This aspect of the matter has had, we 
think, all too little attention in the Senate. Nearly 
all the discussion there has been on the technical 
character of the treaties, their constitutionality, their 
defects, etc., and not on their significance as the 
strong, united will of the nation in favor of undis- 
turbed peace. 

Some members of the Senate have taken upon 
themselves to make mild sport of the people who 
have sent in petitions, as for the most part not know- 
ing the contents of the treaties or, if knowing, us 
“not understanding their meaning and effect.” We 
fear that these senators are doing the people a good 
deal of injustice. No other measure of public in- 
terest has been up for consideration in recent years 
with which the people have taken so much pains to 
acquaint themselves as with these treaties. The text 
of the treaties has been extensively distributed among 
the people and widely read, and, as for understand- 
ing them, we are not sure but that the people have 
done quite as well as the senators. At any rate, 
more meanings of the documents could not well be 
conjured up anywhere else than have been imagined 
by the senators themselves. The men and women 
of the nation who have sent letters and memorials 
to Washington favoring the ratification of the 
treaties, are nearly all from the intelligent classes. 
They have doubtless not troubled themselves as 
much as the senators have done to find recondite 
meanings and dangerous tendencies in the docu- 
ments; but of one thing they have been sure, and 
that is that the treaties, whatever defects they may 
have, will constitute a strong bulwark against war 
and an assurance of the continuance of unbroken 
peace between the nations who are parties to them. 
In their view, this is the chief significance of the 
treaties, and it is from this point of view that they 
have nearly unanimously urged their ratification. 

The voting on the treaties is to begin on the fifth 
of this month. The proposed amendments to the 
text will first be disposed of, and then the resolution 
of ratification with the amendments 
thereto will be taken up. All this will require some 
davs. It is generally believed at this writing that 
the necessary two-thirds of the senators favor the 
treaties and that they are sure to be approved. It 
is also understood that the senators in general favor 
the adoption of the Lodge amendment to the reso- 
lution of ratification, which is merely an expression, 
in formal terms, of what the State Department de- 
clares to be the true interpretation of the treaties, 
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viz., that the rights of the Senate as a part of the 
treaty-making power, are to be fully preserved, and 
that questions of purely national policy do not come 
within the scope of the pacts. By the time this paper 
reaches our readers the senate’s action will be known 
to the country and the world. 


The Navy League Peace Meeting. 


When the Navy League feels compelled to enter the 
field occupied by the peace societies and hold a peace 
meeting, so called on their convention program, it 
would seem at first thought as if the peace cause were 
finally won. Indeed, it is a remarkable evidence of 
the immense progress of the peace movement and the 
power which it now exercises over the nation at large, 
that the League has this year for the first time done 
just this thing. It has realized finally the deepening 
opposition of the people to the continual increase of the 
navy and to the enormous burdens of taxation and of 
high cost of living thereby laid upon them. It has felt, 
therefore, obliged to try in a positive way to make it 
appear that the navy is nothing more than an instru- 
ment of peace—the best possible instrument—and that 
battleships and other naval paraphernalia have no tend- 
ency in the direction of war. It was with this inten- 
tion, we suppose, that the League on Friday afternoon, 
February 23, during its annual convention in Washing- 
ton, held a professedly peace meeting. 

But in spite of its efforts to establish its contention 
that a big and constantly increasing navy is the best 
guarantee of peace, the attempt to recoup its waning 
fortunes by appearing before the public in the garb of 
a peacemaker was not a conspicuous success. The Con- 
tinental Hall in Washington, in which the meeting was 
held, was scarcely half filled, and there was little en- 
thusiasm in the audience. So it appeared to our repre- 
sentative who was present. The emphasis of the 
speaking, as was to be expected, was upon the necessity 
of adding two new battleships to the navy this vear, and 
upon the navy in general as the greatest possible guar- 
antee of peace. The arguments for this position were 
the same as we have been accustomed to hear for some 
years past, and have often been answered in our col- 
umns. The brief speech of President Taft could not 
have given the Navv Leaguers much consolation. He 
distinctly declared that the increase and strengthening 
of the navy is, in his judgment, but a temporarv meas- 
ure. The time will come when the nations will enter 
into such conventions as will abolish war or render it 
extremely improbable, and then navies and armies will 
be little needed. As that time has not yet come, the 
President felt that a strong navy is a guarantee of 
peace, and he would therefore be ready to sign a bill for 
building two Dreadnaughts this vear, if Congress 
should pass one. 

We regret verv much that the President did not see 
his way to take the opposite course and to declare 
openly for immediate arrest of naval increase. His 
course on the arbitration treaties has been up-to-date, 
clear-sighted, and courageous. It has met with most 
extraordinary support from the nation. If he had de 
clared unequivocally for no more Dreadnaughts the ap- 
proval of the country would have been even stronger 
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than it has been for the arbitration treaties. That was 


the logical position for the President to take. In not 
taking it he has, we think, missed one of the greatest 
opportunities that ever came to the head of a great 
nation to advance a long step forward the growing 
Christian civilization of the world. The time has 


clearly come for our country to stop the increase of the 
navy. The great omens of the day all point away 
from such increase. To lead in the establishment of 
pacific international institutions, and at the same time 
to be feverishly supporting the great military and naval 
establishments which are confessed by the heads of sev- 
eral of the great powers to be a satire on civilization, is 
clearly a contradiction for which it is hard to find any 
excuse. 

Our country has no enemies. No nation has ever 
thought of attacking us. We were as safe from attack 
when our navy was less than half its present size as we 
are today. Every battleship added increases suspicion 
and distrust, if not positive dislike, among other na- 
tions toward us, and thus helps to keep up the ruinous 
rivalry of armaments now prevailing. What the Presi- 
dent ought to do is to make an immediate proposal to 
all the naval powers to enter into an agreement for the 
arrest and reduction of the navies of the world. They 
would, we are sure, respond as eagerly and as quickly 
to such a proposal, if made in a sincere and bona fide 
way, as they have to the proposal for unlimited arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

The recent action of the Democratic caucus in Con- 
gress in deciding to vote against the addition of any 
new Dreadnaughts to the navy this year is, we think— 
and we speak from an entirely non-partisan point of 
view—a much truer interpretation of the will of the 
American people and of the present needs and demands 
of civilization in general, than the proposal to further 
increase the navy, and thus lay additional burdens on 
the already overladen backs of the people. We very 
much hope that the members of the majority party in 
the House of Representatives will adhere to their caucus 
decision, and that this vear will not only be made memo- 
rable by the conclusion of treaties of arbitration to 
cover every class of disputes between nations, but also 
by the beginning of the arrest of the vastly overgrown 
naval and militarv establishments which are already 
driving the world rapidly toward bankruptcy and 
toward such a cataclysm of disorder and ruin as men 
have never yet seen on this earth of ours. 


re 


More International Visits. 


The announcement of the coming visit of Secretary 
Knox to the republics south of us has recalled the many 
beneficent influences of former Secretary Root’s trip to 
the South American capitals. The recent visit of the 
British Secretary of War, Lord Haldane, to Berlin has 
again demonstrated the great value of such visits in 
promoting good feeling and preparing the way for bet- 
ter relations between countries. The present Secre- 


tary of State, who has already started on his trip, is 
certain to be received in Central and South America 
with the same sincere and elaborate hospitality as char- 
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acterized the journey of his distinguished predecessor 
five years ago. Whatever grounds of complaint any of 
the South American countries may feel themselves justi- 
fied in holding against us will not in the least, we are 
sure, interfere with the proper expression of the respect 
and honor due to the representative of our country on 
such a visit as this. We expect nothing but the best of 
results from Mr. Knox’s journey in deepening the feel- 
ings of friendship and goodwill between these countries 
and our own. He will assure them, of course, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is not to be exercised in any way to 
interfere with their independence and rights, either po- 
litical or commercial. 

The diplomatic indiscretion of Minister Ospina will 
not, we think, interfere in any way with Mr. Knox’s 
being warmly received at the capital of Colombia. This 
indiscretion has been reproved by the government of 
Colombia and Mr. Ospina recalled from his position as 
Minister to this country. We wish that Secretary 
Knox, when he arrives at the Colombian capital, might 
be able, under instructions from President Taft, to say 
to the Colombian government that we are now ready to 
arbitrate the question of indemnity due from our Gov- 
ernment to Colombia because of the alleged violation 
by the United States of our former treaty with Colom- 
bia in connection with the setting up of the republic of 
Panama. However severely we may condemn the diplo- 
matic imprudence of Minister Ospina, it is perfectly 
well known that there is a great deal of truth behind 
what he said. The general feeling in Colombia is strong 
against this country, because of what is there considered 
to have been a serious violation of the treaty above re- 
ferred to. Arbitration of the question has frequently 
been urged upon us by the Colombian government, but 
has heretofore always been refused. If Secretary Knox 
would take this step and assure the Colombian author- 
ities that we are ready to let this question of indem- 
nity—for that is all the Colombian government has 
ever proposed—go to the Hague Court, more would be 
done toward relieving any feeling of fear of this coun- 
try among the South American States than all of the 
speeches which the Secretary may make in all the capi- 
tals south of us. This question will have to be arbi- 
trated some day. The moral sense of the nation will 
require it. Why not do it now? 
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The German Elections. 


The growth of opposition in Germany to the devour- 
ing militarism of the nation, with its increasing bur- 
dens upon the masses, has been strikingly demonstrated 
by the results of the recent election for members of the 
Reichstag. The Socialists have nearly doubled their 
representation, having elected some 110 members of the 
new Parliament. These seats represent more than four 
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millions of voters, about one-third of the entire voting 
population of the empire, and constitute the Socialists 
the largest party group in the Reichstag. It is scarcely 
possible that any serious legislation can be carried 
through without their consent. The significance of this 
Socialist triumph—for such it is—for the peace move- 
ment lies in the fact that the Socialist party is in the 
closest affiliation and codperation with their fallow 
Socialists in other countries. They are radically op- 
posed to all those international policies of vituperation, 
nagging, and distrust which result in tension and war 
scares and promote the constant increase of armaments 
and war budgets, with the consequent progressive ex- 
haustion of the people. They believe and practice, if 
we may use the word, solidarity among the peoples of 
different countries as well as among the citizens of 
their own country. Representatives of these German 
Socialists took part in the Copenhagen Conference in 
1910, where the proposition was seriously discussed, and 
finally committed for study to the groups in the differ- 
ent countries, that in case of a declaration of war be- 
tween two nations a general strike of all the workers in 
the government shops should be declared, in order to 
make the war impossible. The presence of so many of 
these men in the German Parliament is certain to have 
a powerful influence over the foreign policies of the 
government, to hasten the conclusion of such interna- 
tional conventions as will lessen the chances of war, 
and ultimately lead to reduction of armaments. This, 
we think, is a fair forecast of the influence for the peace 
of the world which the increase of the Socialist element 
in the German Parliament is sure to have. 





Reduction of Armaments. 


In his remarkable speech before the London City 
Liberal Club on Saturday, the 3d of February, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, David Lloyd- 
George, is said by British papers distinctly to have fore- 
shadowed some arrangement, or some attempt at an 
arrangement, among the powers for a reduction of 
armaments. The part of his speech devoted to this 
subject was received with the utmost enthusiasm by the 
great audience of Liberals, who filled every part of the 
hall. After defending his budget against the criticisms 
of the Opposition, he said: 

“But if you want really to effect economy in finance— 
and we all do. Who is it that is rejoicing in increased 
expenditure? ‘The governments do not—if you really 
want to effect an economy, you must arrest the growth 
of armaments. When the Unionist government came 
into power, in 1895, the aggregate cost of the army and 
navy—and that is now fifteen years ago—was 39 mil- 
lions (sterling). When they left office, if you include 
what they called temporary borrowing (laughter)—but 
it was really expenditure for the year—it came to 70 
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millions, an increase of from 39 millions to 70 millions 
in ten years. We honestly thought that we could have 
put it back. The pressure of events has been too great, 
and this last year our expenditure for the army and 
navy has been 72 millions—a gigantic sum—a hideous 
sum—when you begin to reflect how much there is that 
has got to be done to relieve human misery in the land. 
Seventy-two millions! Are we at the end of it? (A 
voice: ‘No.’) Do not forget this. There are men ap- 
plying great brains, working assiduously to devise new 
machinery of slaughter, and, however those machines 
may develop, they have all one common end in view, 
one common characteristic—that the newest is the cost- 
liest. It is but a short time ago when we shuddered at 
the thought that a single battleship cost one million, 
and they cost two millions now, and they are going to 
improve. (Laughter.) Let us here again face the 
facts. Until you remove national envies and jealousies 
and fears and suspicions you will never arrest the growth 
of armaments. That is the first thing to do, and I be- 
lieve that this is the most advantageous moment—in 
spite of the many conditions which are adverse—to con- 
sider it. 

“We are not alone in realizing the danger that may 
arise from the international atmosphere. In spite of 
all circumstances which we deprecate, recent events have 
had the effect of calling attention—calling the attention 
of all nations—to the perils of the position. I am not 
going back upon any past circumstances. I am not 
going to defend the government or criticise others. I 
am not going to defend myself for any part which I 
took. Why? Not because I should not be prepared to 
do so did I think it desirable, but because I am con- 
vinced that the more you go on justifying the more you 
will keep up the irritation. There is one very favorable 
circumstance. Morocco, which was a constant source 
of irritation and exasperation between the great powers, 
has been settled. There has been an agreement which 
has been to the mutual advantage of both France and 
Germany and which has not been injurious to British 
interests. And, after all, the morrow of a dispute is not 
always the worst time to make up a difference. I be- 
lieve it is in the interests of France, Germany, Russia, 
and ourselves that there should be a better understand- 
ing between the nations. I believe that with candor 
and frankness—and boldness—(cheers)—it is attain- 
able. The world would be better and richer for it. 
Taxes might be reduced, and all the money which would 
be saved from armaments could be devoted to develop- 
ing the resources of the country and improving the con- 
dition of the people. Money spent upon education, upon 
housing, upon uplifting the lot of the people is a better 
and more assured investment than any which could be 
produced, and I, in conclusion, would like to say this 
one word: The corner-stone of sound finance is “peace 
on earth and good-will amongst men.” (Loud cheers.) 





The preliminary notices are out announcing that the 
Eighteenth Annual Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration will be held at Mohonk Lake, Ulster 
County, N. Y., May 15, 16, and 17. The Conference is 
expected to be the largest ever held at that famous spot. 
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Against Airships in War. 


The following appeal to the governments of the 
world to enter into an agreement not to use airships in 
war has been issued in England, signed by many of the 
best-known people of the country: 


“We appeal to all governments to foster by every 
means in their power an international understanding 
which shall preserve the world from what will add a 
new hideousness to the present hideousness of warfare. 

“Without universal agreement no single power can 
stay its hand—every day of ingenuity and every pound 
of money spent diminishes the chance of such agree- 
ment. 

“The occasion is unique. ‘The civilized world is now 
alive to the ghastliness and economic waste of war; the 
Hague Conference is an established fact. For the first 
time, in the face of a new development of the arts of 
fighting, nations possess both the conscience and the 
machinery necessary to check that development effect- 
ually. 

“All civilization protests its desire for peace and 
good-will; protests its wish to reduce the already griev- 
ous burden of armaments. Unless its protestations be 
those of a hopeless hypocrite, it cannot stand and watch 
the conquest of the air, that most glorious of men’s 
mechanical achievements, callously turned to the usages 
of destruction; it cannot idly acquiesce in a new de- 
parture that must heavily increase this burden of arma- 
ments. 

“There are many who believe that aerial warfare, by 
reason of its sheer horror, must prove a blessing in dis- 
guise, frightening men from war. To those we say: 
Civilization does not sanction the ravages of a new and 
arrestable form of disease, in order that men through 
horror may be more eager to join hands in stamping 
out all forms of sickness. And further, you under- 
rate the fortitude and adaptability of human nature, 
which has long proved that it can endure all forms of 
terror. 

“There are some who insist that the art of flying will 
never reach full development without the stimulus of 
war. To such we suggest that the story of mankind 
does not leave us without hope that where there is de- 
mand, even when only for the purposes of peaceful life, 
there will also be supply. If the art of flying be de- 
layed a few years by the resolve of men to use that art 
for mutual help, and not for mutual destruction, the 
world will be no loser. 

“There are many who argue that because men fight 
on earth and water, they may just as well fight in the 
air. To these we answer: There has never yet been a 
moment when it was practically possible to ban the 
war machines of earth or water. There is a moment 
when it is practically possible to ban those of the air. 
That moment is now—before the use of these machines 
is proved ; before great vested interests have formed. 

Governments are trustees not only of the present, but 
of the future of mankind. Fortune has placed this mo- 
ment in the hands of the governments of today. We 
pray of them to use it wisely.” 


This appeal comes none too soon. It ought to be fol- 
lowed by similar appeals in all other countries. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Evil effects of Speaking on “The Japanese in 
Hawaiian Hawaii,” at the Clark University Con- 
Fortifications. ference in November last, Mr. Theo- 
dore Richards, of Honolulu, had the following to say 
of the evil influence of the expensive fortifications 
which the United States Government is erecting in 
Hawaii: 

“The immense sums of money the United States is 
spending in Hawaii for defense cannot have any but un- 
pleasant effects upon the Japanese population in Hawaii, 
as well as in Japan. The menace of this fortification, 
contemplating in a shadowy way European aggression, 
as well as that of Asia, is clearly addressed toward 
Japan, and apart from the sentiment of the situation, 
it would appear to the ‘lay’ mind as though the ex- 
penditure was an enormous national waste. In part 
support of this fact it should be said that this expensive 
outlay is made on territory where there are an over- 
whelmingly greater number of Japanese aliens than of 
United States citizens. Extensive systems of forts and 
mines against Japan would be far more effective re- 
placed by a friendly appeal to them on educational and 
social lines.” 


A “Central Office of Nationalities” 
has been inaugurated at 3 rue Tait- 
bout, Paris, France, by Jean Pelissier 
(General Secretary) and J. Gabrys (Administrator). 
There is a large Committee of Patronage, among the 
members of which we see the names of some of the 
leading pacifists of Europe, for instance, Emile Arnaud, 
A. H. Fried, Dr. A. Gobat, Senator La Fontaine, Mr. 
Chr. Lange, Sir John Macdonnell, and J. Novicow. 
The purposes of the organization are described as: (1) 
To collect all ethnographic, historical, literary, artistic, 
psychological, and sociological documents of a nature 
to reveal the soul of each nationality, its past. and 
future possibilities; (2) to publish a monthly bulletin 
dealing scientifically and impartially with the efforts 
of each of the nationalities represented in the bureau 
to improve their condition, and with their progress in 
all directions; (3) to communicate to the press all 
news of interest to these nationalities; (4) to aid the 
nationalities in understanding each other, to enable 
them to comprehend the meaning of solidarity, inter- 
national federation, etec.; (5) to promote scientific en- 
terprises, to organize congresses, conferences, meet- 
ings, for the study of actual international questions ; 
to create at Paris an international palace, museum, etc. 

This is a very ambitious program of great and 
good things, but we cannot help wondering whether 
there is any need of it. With the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences and Palace of Peace, the Interparliamentary 
Union and its bureau, the International Peace Con- 
gress and its permanent bureau and constituency of 
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more than six hundred peace societies throughout the 
world, the recently created Central Office of Interna- 
tional Associations at Brussels, it would seem that all 
manner of international questions and interests are 
likely to be taken care of, without the creation of an- 
other organization. If this proposed or already ini- 
tiated organization is to accomplish anything worth 
while it will require millions of money to maintain 
and develop it. Where are these millions to come 
from? We fear that a mania for new and ambitious 
international organizations has seized the peacemakers 
of the world—some of them at least—whose results 
will not prove to be very large or creditable. Why not 
stand by and develop those already in existence, in- 
stead of squandering means in creating new and un- 
necessary or impracticable machinery ? 





OS 


Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


Notice is hereby given that the Eighty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 10, at 2 o’clock 
P. M. Further details of the meeting will be given in 
our next issue, including the place of meeting, the ar- 
rangements for the annual dinner, names of speakers, 
ete. Will members who can be present kindly reserve 
the date. 
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What the Peace Organizations 
Are Doing. 


Three new State branches of the American Peace 
Society have been organized within the last month, one 
at Portland for the State of Maine, one at Concord for 
the State of New Hampshire, and one at Lincoln for 
the State of Nebraska. These all begin with live, 
strong constituencies, and give promise of large and 
most valuable service to the cause of peace in the years 
to come. The organization of the Nebraska Society, 
on February 5, is written up in the Field Secretary’s 
report on another page, and that of the New Hampshire 
Branch, on February 1, in an account by Dr. James 
L. Tryon, Director of the New England Department of 
the American Peace Society. The account of the ex- 
ercises attending the inauguration of the Maine Society, 
on February 14, must, for want of space, go over to our 
next issue. 


The work of organizing Departments of the American 
Peace Society in different sections of the country, with 
competent Directors of the work in those parts, goes on 
steadily. The fourth of these Departments has just 
been created, for the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey, with Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as Director. These two States contain about 
one-tenth of the entire population of the United States. 
The work of Professor Dutton will be given to assisting 
the New York Peace Society to create sections in various 
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quarters of the State, to the establishment of peace 
groups and possibly a State Society in New Jersey, and 
to strengthening the peace movement in any other prac- 
ticable way in that great and populous metropolitan 
section of the country. The other Departments of the 
American Peace Society already in operation are the 
New England Department, under the directorship of 
Dr. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon street, Boston; the 


Central West Department, at 30 No. La Salle street,, 


Chicago, of which Rev. Charles E. Beals, Field Secre- 
tary, is Director; and the Pacific Coast Department, of 
which Robert C. Root, O. T. Johnson Building, Los 
Angeles, is the Director. A Department for the South 
Atlantic States, at Atlanta, is under consideration, and 
will probably soon be announced. The whole number 
of branches of the American Peace Society is now 
twenty-five. 


The Austrian Peace Society, of which the Baroness 
von Suttner is president, is offering seven prizes for the 
seven best essays on the topic: “How Would T Celebrate 
with My Pupils the Eighteenth of May (Anniversary 
of the First Hague Conference) ?” The contest is open 
to the teachers in all the Austrian common schools, 
public and private. It will end on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. The prizes are: One of 200 crowns (Aus- 
trian); one of 150 crowns: two of 100 crowns; and 
three of 50 crowns. A court of twenty judges has been 
created to examine the essays and award the prizes. It 
is expected that this contest will awaken wide interest 
in the peace movement among the teachers of Austria. 


The Eighth British National Peace Congress is an- 
nounced to take place at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, May 14 to 18, this spring. Not only the Peace 
Societies, but other bodies in sympathy with the peace 
movement, will be represented in the Congress. The 
first day of the Congress will be devoted to an Anglo- 
German conference, to which will be invited repre- 
sentatives of all parties in Germany, with a view to 
a frank discussion of the causes of tension and misun- 
derstanding between the two countries, and of a possi- 
ble entente. The remaining days will be devoted to 
such topics as Peace Education, Commerce and War, 
Armaments and Labor, Arbitration, ete. The secretary 
of the Organizing Committee is Mr. Carl Heath, 167 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, 8S. W. 


The leaders of the German-American Peace Society 
(Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, president), 
now a branch of the American Peace Society, are push- 
ing work among the German circles of our citizens. A 
section of the Society was organized in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 18, with W. P. Hofmann, president, and Ernst 
Muehleder, secretary. Sections will be formed as fast 
as possible in all the important German centers of the 
nation. 


In no quarter of the world has the peace movement 
made more substantial progress in the last two or three 
years than in Japan. We commend to the attention of 
our readers the account of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Japan Peace Society, contained in a letter from 
Tokyo by Rev. Gilbert Bowles, published on another 
page of this paper. To Mr. Bowles, more than to any 
other single individual, the organization and entire de- 
velopment of the peace movement in Japan is due. 


A message from Dr. J. L. Tryon, Director of the 
New England Department of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, just as we go to press, says that about eight thou- 
sand signatures have been obtained by the Massachusetts 
Peace Society to petitions to the Senate urging the 
ratification of the arbitration treaties. The last list of 
petitioners sent to Senator Lodge on February 28 was 
headed by Governor Foss, ex-Governors John D. Long, 
John L. Bates, and William L. Douglas. Among the 
signers were the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, an ex-Speaker, many prominent judges, lawyers, 
educators, business men, labor leaders, etc. A list sent 
to Senator Crane contained the names of many of the 
most eminent clergymen of the State of all denomina- 
tions. New Bedford, under the leadership of Mary 
and Helen Seabury, seems to have been the banner city 
for number of signatures, nearly one thousand persons 
having signed the petitions sent from that place. 
Massachusetts has spoken in- no uncertain tones. In 
Maine the campaign has been also most effective, no 
less than 225 leading members of the bar having signed 
petitions, to say nothing of the large number from other 
callings. 


= e a __—_ 


Peace Brevities. 


According to the London Daily News the 

greatest financial authority in Berlin said the other 
day that a calculation had been made by the 
financial experts which showed that the cost of a war 
in the first four months would be not less than five 
thousand millions of dollars, and that victory would 
leave Germany as effectively ruined as defeat, for the 
channels of trade would be diverted for a whole gen- 
eration. 
. The trouble between the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay, which resulted a little while ago in a diplo- 
matic rupture, has been ended, and diplomatic relations 
resumed. The rupture arose because of the refusal of 
Paraguay to recall a note to which Argentina had ex- 
pressed objection. 


; - It was announced from the Netherlands capital 
on February 7 that the next Hague Peace Conference 
of the powers will be held in 1915. It is expected that 
the Peace Palace, now nearing completion, will be com- 
pleted before the end of 1913. The third Hague Con- 
ference, for which Queen Wilhelmina is already 
commencing preparations, will be held in the new 
palace. 


... The United States-Honduras Loan Guarantee 
Treaty, under which this country was to guarantee a 
ten million dollar loan to Honduras for the refunding 
of its public debt, was shelved on February 7 by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, on receipt of 
word from the New York financiers, who were to make 
the loan, that the time in which their agreement was 
to be confirmed had expired and was no longer binding 
on them. President Taft had strongly urged this treaty 
on the ground that it would be a friendly act to a coun- 
try in great need of help to readjust its finances, and 
that it would be promotive of order in Honduras and 
would strengthen peaceful relations between that coun- 
try and this. 
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In his speech from the throne, on opening the 
first session of the newly-elected Reichstag, Emperor 
William urged that in the interests of peace both the 
army and the navy of Germany should be further 
strengthened. That is the voice we are accustomed to 
hear from Berlin. Perhaps the increased Socialist rep- 
resentation in the Reichstag induced him to make the 
voice stronger than usual this year. The Social-Demo- 
crats, who constitute one-fourth of the membership of 
the Reichstag and are opposed to increase of the army 
and the navy, stayed away. 


In a letter to the great peace meeting held at 
Jeannette, Pa., on January 28, with an attendance of 
2,000 people, Andrew Carnegie sounded again the cen- 
tral note of his peace gospel: “We are still barbarians. 
Until we cease to kill each other our claim to civilization 
cannot be successfully maintained.” 


; Legislation to carry into effect the fur-seal 
treaty entered into by the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Japan for the protection of the rapidly 
dwindling seal herds in the North Pacific was reported 
to the House of Representatives on February 3 by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The treaty will pro- 
hibit open-sea seal hunting for fifteen years. 


The Italian government has proposed to the 
French government the submission to the Hague Tri- 
bunal of all the questions relative to the seizure of the 
French steamers Carthage and Manouba, which were 
arrested on their way from Marseilles to Tunis on Jan- 
uary 16, the Italian authorities considering the two 
aeroplanes on board to be contraband of war. That is 
good, in a small way, but why could not the Italian 
government have been brave enough and loyal enough 
to The Hague to have submitted the whole Tripolitan 
question to the Hague Tribunal in the first place? 


.. A general arbitration treaty between the Argen- 
tine Republic and the United States of Colombia was 
signed in Washington on January 20, by Romula S. 
Naon and Pedro Net Ospina, ministers from those coun- 
tries. The treaty is nearly in the same terms as those 
pending between our country and Great Britain and 
France. 

... Speaking before the London Liberal Club on 
February 3, David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declared his belief that now is an advantageous 
time for the nations to take up the question of reduc- 
tion of armaments. France, Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain, he said, are all interested in the subject, 
and there should be a better understanding among them. 


—-  - ome —— 


The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 


By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


The Chicago Peace Society held its annual meeting 
on January 29, in connection with a luncheon at Hotel 
La Salle. In the absence of President Goddard, who 
was in Florida, Vice-President Skinner presided. Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones invoked the Divine blessing. The 
reports of the secretary, treasurer, and auditor were 
read and accepted. To the certification that the finan- 
cial accounts of the secretary and treasurer were correct, 
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the auditor, a certified public accountant, added: “Our 
work was greatly facilitated by the business-like and 
systematic manner in which the records of cash receipts 
and expenditures are kept and the vouchers for all dis- 
bursements presented.” Professor Charles Cheney Hyde 
read an able paper on “The General Arbitration Trea- 
ties,” which has been published in the January number 
of the North American Review. Miss Addams gave an 
address, tracing the wonderful growth of public senti- 
ment in the direction of peace between nations. Most 
of the officers of last year were re-elected and a few new 
ones added. Senator William E. Mason and Mr. Ja 
Verne Noyes were the new honorary vice-presidents 
elected. Mr. Maurice S. Kuhns and Mr. Henry C. 
Morris were added to the executive committee. 

The Nebraska Peace Society, a branch of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was organized on February 5, at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. An efficient local committee had 
made all necessary preparations. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
and the Field Secretary were present to welcome the 
new society in the name of the American Peace Society 
In the afternoon of the date mentioned a meeting was 
held, at which organization was effected. Professor 
George E. Howard, of the State University, presided, 
and presented a most able paper on “Organizing for 
Peace.” Professor Fling, also of the State University, 
offered resolutions in favor of the ratification of the 
treaties, expounding the treaties in a statesmanlike 
manner. Hon. William Jennings Bryan was elected 
honorary president; Professor George E. Howard, pres- 
ident; Rev. A. L. Weatherly, secretary, and honorary 
vice-presidents representing all parts of the State. Hon. 
A. J. Sawyer opened the doors of his hospitable home 
to some thirty guests, who sat at the unique “octagonal 
table.” In the evening a great public meeting was held 
in St. Paul’s M. E. Church. The Field Secretary dis- 
cussed the achievements and prospects’of the interna- 
tional peace movement. The great Rabbi spoke like 
one inspired. Few are the occasions when human 
speech rises to so high a plane. Thrilling music was 
rendered by the University Chorus. Professor Fling in- 
troduced the resolutions. These were seconded in three- 
minute speeches by Mr. T. W. Parker, of the State 
Federation of Labor: Dr. Inez ©. Philbrick, of the 
Woman Suffrage State organization; Mr. John C. 
Chase, representing the Socialists: Mrs. Edward John- 
son, representing the State W. C. T. U., and Chancellor 
Avery, of the State University, representing the educa- 
tional interests of the State. While in Lincoln, Dr. 
Hirsch also spoke before the Nebraska Weslevan Uni- 
versity, the Commercial Club, and the State University. 
The Field Secretary spoke at the High School and Cot- 
ner University. The new society, including, as it does, 
in its membership and corps of officers the most influ- 
ential men and women of the State, gives every promise 
of being one of our strongest and most efficient 
branches. 

The Field Secretary spoke in the assembly hall of 
Palmer Park, Pullman, January 30, at a meeting ar- 
ranged by our faithful worker, Mr. Gerrit Pon. On 
February 13 he addressed the County Ministers’ Meet- 
ing and union meeting of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement at Sycamore. On February 21, with 
Senator William E. Mason, he addressed the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. At the Dickens dinner at the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, the Field Secretary, at the invitation 
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of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, spoke on “Dickens’ Ap- 
praisal of the Feathers and Gore Business.” On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday he gave his lecture on “The Big Stick 
and the Square Deal” before the Chicago Business 
Woman’s Educational League. On February 23 he lec- 
tured at the Sherman Park Assembly Hall of Sherman 
Park, and on February 24 he was present, by invita- 
tion, and spoke at the quarterly meeting of the Blue 
River Society of Friends. 

At the February mecting of the executive committee 
of the Chicago Peace Society it was voted to extend a 
cordial invitation to the American Peace Society to 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago. 

30 Norru LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Maine and New Hampshire in Line. 


By James L. Tryon, Director of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society. 





The vitality of the peace movement in New England 
has been proved beyond a doubt. On the day when the 
national headquarters of the American Peace Society 
were removed to Washington, the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, the second of that name, was formed. Now 
we have two other new State societies, also the second 
of their name, in Maine and New Hampshire. Not 
since the days of Worcester, Ladd, Channing, and Bur- 
ritt has there been such enthusiasm as there is today in 
the peace movement in these Northern States, and the 
best of it is that the old traditions survive and inspire 
us. The people of New Hampshire cannot forget that 
they contributed Worcester and Ladd to the peace cause ; 
nor can Maine fail to take pride in the fact that she 
gave to the great world peace movement her adopted 
son, William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society and author of “A Congress of Nations.” Maine 
also realizes that Albert K. Smilev, founder of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and Edwin Ginn, 
president of the World Peace Foundation, are her own 
sons, and that Mr. Blaine, while Secretary of State, ini- 
tiated the Pan-American Conference, and laid the foun- 
dations of the Pan-American Union. Tt is to tradi- 
tions like these that the New England organizer may 
appeal when he addresses the sons and daughters of 
these two Northern States. 

The movement in New Hampshire, helped forward 
bv Mrs. Alice May Cole, of Lexington, who made ad- 
dresses on the subject before the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, began in Derry, where Mr. Leonard H. Pills- 
bury, an honored vice-president of the American Peace 
Society, had for many years been the exponent of peace 
and arbitration. Mr. Pillsbury was enthusiastically as- 
sisted by Rev. George Haslam, rector of the Episcopal 
Church at Derry, and Mrs. Haslam. The Derry Peace 
Society was formed in September, 1911, but, though the 
association was intended as a rallying center for its 
locality, it distinctly stated in the preamble of its con- 
stitution that the Society should become an integral 
part of the New Hampshire Peace Society when formed. 
Visits to Derry, Manchester, and Concord by the direc- 
tor of the New England Department, acting as a general 
organizing secretary, soon brought out latent interest 
among leaders of public opinion. Rev. B. W. Lockhart, 
D, D., for many vears pastor of the Congregational 
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Church, and Rev. Robert Elliott, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church, Manchester, both opened their pulpits to 
him, and made an appointment for him to speak before 
the Ministers’ Association of their city. Edith P. Flan- 
ders, State Peace Superintendent of the W. C. T. U., 
who has of late been working for the arbitration 
treaties, gave valuable suggestions. The Manchester 
Union and Mirror gave to the project of a State Peace 
Society as open-hearted hospitality as any newspaper 
ever gave to the peace cause. Besides the clergymen 
who lent a willing hand, Edward J. Burnham, editor 
of the Union, a well-known Esperantist and student of 
internationalism, and Alderman Albert L. Clough, pres- 
ident of the People’s Institute, gave helpful advice as 
to procedure. In Concord, the friends of peace gath- 
ered around Rev. Sydney B. Snow, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, who attended the National Peace Con- 
gress at Baltimore; William W. Thayer, once a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, now an attorney in the office of 
Frank S. Streeter, and Rev. E. A. Tuck, pastor of the 
Congregational Church; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, of 
Portsmouth, and Napoleon B. Dyer, of Laconia; while 
Principal Harlan P. Amen, of Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy; President Nichols, Prof. James F. Colby, and 
Prof. Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth; Rev. Le Roy 
F. Griffin, agent of Colby Academy, and others helped 
the organizer to keep on the right course. All circulars 
were followed up with copies of the ApvocaTE oF 
PEACE and invitations to join the new Society. 

The New Hampshire Peace Society met for organi- 
zation at the Y. M. C. A. Building, Manchester, at 3.30 
o’clock on Wednesday, February 1. Edward J. Burn- 
ham, acting as presiding officer, gave to the meeting 
the feeling that it was doing something worthy of his- 
torical record. The Society became, like the Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts Peace Societies, a branch of 
the American Peace Society, but, instead of having a 
hoard of directors, chose what is termed an advisory 
hoard, corresponding practically to a list of honorary 
vice-presidents. It put the executive authority into the 
hands of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. It provided also for the formation of 
local sections. The officers elected hy the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society were: 

President, Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover: vice-presi- 
dents, Leonard H. Pillsbury, Derry: Sherman F. Bur- 
roughs, Manchester: secretary, W. W. Thaver, Concord : 
treasurer, the Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Concord. 

An advisory board of over forty prominent people of 
the State was also chosen, among whom are such men 
as ex-President Tucker, of Dartmouth: Hon. William 
FE. Chandler; Principal Harlan P. Amen, of Phillips- 
Exeter Academy: Bishop Niles, of Concord: Grand 
Master Richard Pattee. of the State Grange: Mrs. 
Richardson, president of the State W. C. T. U.. ete. 

Tn the evening a public meeting was held in the Y. M. 
(. A. Building, at which letters were read from repre- 
sentative neople, including President Nichols, of Dart- 
mouth, who endorsed the forward programme of the 
neace movement in New Hampshire, and Hon. William 
FE. Chandler, who proposed reduction of the excessive 
cost of armaments as a relief from taxation: Edwin D. 
Mead, a son of New Hampshire, secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation, who took an interest in the Society 
from the first, and on this occasion delivered before it 
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his stirring peace lecture, “The United States as a 
World Power.” Prof. J. K. Lord, of Dartmouth, came 
down from the North country and delivered an address 
on “The Basis of Security for International Arbitration 
and Judicial Settlement.” A passage from his address 
on the arbitration of questions of national honor was 
one of the best statements that has yet been published 
on this somewhat difficult controversial topic. Professor 
Lord’s deep moral conviction made an impression that 
was State-wide in its effect. The meeting was given an 
inclusive character by the reading of an original poem 
on “Lincoln” by Sumner C. Claflin, who represented 
socialism and labor, and who prefaced his recitation 
with appropriate remarks on the anti-militarist tenden- 
cies and fraternal characteristics of the labor and 
socialist movements. Alderman Albert L. Clough pre- 
sided, and gave a clear resumé of the situation of the 
peace movement in New Hampshire, contrasting the 
present practical accomplishments with the visions of 
the past. Rev. E. A. Tuck gave the meeting a fitting 
conclusion by proposing a hearty resolution in support 
of President Taft “in offering the hand of peace to 
sister nations.” 


(The account of the organization of the Maine Peace 
Society is reserved for our next issue.—Eb. ) 








The New York Peace Society. 
By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of January 25, at 8.15 
o’elock, Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, a vice-president of 
the Society, presiding. The attendance was large and 
the interest marked. 

Tn order to broaden and popularize the peace move- 
ment in New York city and to make the Society repre- 
sentative in the largest possible way, the constitution 
was amended so as to add to its officers an advisory 
council, not to exceed one hundred in number, of prom- 
inent men whose names would inspire confidence in the 
Society, and whose judgment would add weight to its 
councils. The various reports, including those of the 
executive secretary and of the treasurer and auditor, 
covering the work of the past year, were presented. 

Professor Dutton, in his outline of proposed activi- 
ties for the coming year, laid especial stress on the im- 
portance of the codperation of the wage earners. In 
this connection he said: “Thinking of the vastness of 
this community and the great populations adjacent to 
us, we realize how much more remains to be done. We 
need in the United States today a great army enlisted 
for peace, including all classes of people. This army 
should he counted not by thousands, but by millions. 
An appeal of tremendous force can be made to every 
man. We can say, ‘Your children and your children’s 
children will have to carry this appalling burden of the 
cost of the equipment for war.’ This reminder will 
come with peculiar force to those who have familv 
friends living in those countries whose dire povertv and 
indescribable suffering are the result of centuries of 
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war.” He spoke of the great mass meeting of over one 
hundred thousand workingmen held in Berlin last au- 
vumn to protest against war, and pointed out that the 
workingmen everywhere should be organized under the 
banner of peace, as they are primarily the sufferers from 
war. 

Prof. George W. Kirchwey made a strong and con- 
vincing appeal for a plan of union of the various peace 
societies in the United States through a thoroughly 
representative and non-sectional American Peace Soci- 
ety, and moved the following resolution, which was sub- 
sequently seconded and unanimously carried: 

“Resolved, That the New York Peace Society, at its 
annual meeting, approves the project of the unification 
of the peace societies of the United States and their 
incorporation, including that of the New York Peace 
Society, in the American Peace Society, and hereby 
empowers and directs the board of directors to work out 
the details of the project and submit the same to this 
Society at the earliest practicable time.” 

Speaking of the various ends to be attained by this 
action, Professor Kirchwey said that the first was “the 
furnishing of a central clearing house of information 
for all the peace organizations of the country in order 
that the overlapping of effort and a consequent waste 
of funds and of energy and a certain loss of initiative, 
due to the ignorance in one community of what was 
done in another, might be avoided. Another even more 
important end to be attained, he said, was due to the 
fact that we are carrying on throughout the United 
States a guerilla warfare, and that “it is desirable that 
we should from time to time be able to concentrate our 
entire power on a central point, on a single definite 
movement, or upon a recalcitrant Executive or Senate, 
as the case may be.” 

The usual order of business was gone through, and 
the officers, including the new advisory council, nomi- 
nated and elected for the coming year. 

Addresses were made by the following gentlemen: 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, “International Arbitration: A Means 
for Securing Justice: John A. Stewart, “The Coming 
Peace Centenary:” Harry J. Crowe, “The Union of 
English-speaking Peoples Through a Commercial Pref- 
erence ;” Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, “Peace from an 
Army Standpoint ;’ Hamilion Holt, “The Peace Move- 
ment in Japan ;” Dr. Ernst Richard, “The Germans and 
the Arbitration Treaties.” 

Dr. Richard, who is president of the German-Ameri- 
can Peace Society of this city and chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Peace Propaganda and International Relations 
of the National German-American Alliance, an organ- 
ization which comprises forty-four States of the Union 
and nearly two and one-half millions of citizens, urged 
with great earnestness the necessity and desirability of 
the negotiation and the presentation for ratification of 
an arbitration treatv with Germany after the model of 
those with Great Britain and France. 

At the meeting of the directors on February 5 the 
executive committee for the coming year was elected as 
follows: Alfred J. Boulton, John B. Clark, Frederick 
R. Coudert, Samuel T. Dutton, Robert Erskine Ely, 
Hamilton Holt, Charles E. Jefferson, Frederick Lynch, 
Marcus M. Marks, Loyis L. Seaman, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, John A. Stewart, T. Kennard Thomson, James J. 
Walsh, Clark Williams. 
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For a long time the Society has been eagerly seeking 
to enlist the active codperation of the many able women 
who make New York city their headquarters during the 
greater part of the year—women who stand for that 
which is best and most inspiring in our national life. 
It was felt that a long step had been taken in the right 
direction when Mrs. Samuel Untermyer agreed to accept 
the chairmanship and to use her best endeavors toward 
the building up of such a committee. Mrs. Untermyer 
has been for many years prominently identified with the 
intellectual and moral forces of the city, and was able 
to secure the ready codperation of such women as Ida 
Tarbell, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Gertrude Atherton, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mrs. Edwin H. Blashfield, Edith Wynne 
Mathison (Mrs. Charles Rann Kennedy), Dean Vir- 
ginia A. Gildersleeve, of Barnard College; Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mrs. Lindon Bates, Mrs. James R. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond, and others. With a nucleus of such women as 
these, it is proposed to add to the committee from time 
to time the names of women from other equally impor- 
tant and varied spheres of influence, and by so doing to 
greatly extend and vitalize our work in this city. This 
committee will codperate with the hospitality board in 
offering entertainment to distinguished foreigners. 

Through the liberality of Mrs. Elmer Black, the 
Society is arranging for a State oratorical contest by 
the male undergraduate students in the colleges and 
universities throughout the State of New York on sub- 
jects connected with the International Peace Movement. 
Cash prizes of $200 and $100 will be offered for the 
two best orations. The State contest will be held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, on April 19, and the winner 
of the first prize will represent the State in the inter- 
state contest, which will be held some time in May of 
the present year. To all colleges participating in the 
State contest local prizes of $20 will be offered, and the 
winner of the first prize in the local contest will repre- 
sent his college in the State contest. These prizes are 
offered in codperation with and under the general au- 
spices of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. Twenty- 
two colleges have been invited to participate in the con- 
test, and the response has been very encouraging, and 
will doubtless pave the way for larger and more influen- 
tial contests in the future. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia and director of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, writes us: “In my judg- 
ment, there is distinct educational value in such ora- 
torical contests as you propose. Preparation for par- 
ticipation in these contests leads young men to study 
carefully the arguments in favor of international con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and if only we can persuade 
people to study these subjects we have nothing to fear.” 

We are glad to be able to announce to our members 
and friends that Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, is 
to lecture again under our auspices during the entire 
month of March. Those who have not heard this able 
woman and her masterly presentation of the arguments 
in favor of international peace, should avail themselves 
of this opportunity for doing so. Information in re- 
gard to dates and places of her addresses will be gladly 
furnished on application to our office. 

THe New York Peace Socrery. 

507 Fiera AVENUE, 
New York Ciry. 
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The Day of Peace. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 


I see the coming, dawning day, 
The peaceful, restful hour 
When Light shall nold all earth 
And only Love has power. 

1 hear the voice of angels, 
From distant days of old, 

Of peace on earth to man. 
To waking shepherds told. 


I see all barriers broken 
Of race and class and creeds, 
And man is only judged 
By the kindness of his deeds; 
I see all armies melt 
As the sword shall lose its power 
In the glorious day of Peace— 
’Tis the coming, dawning hour. 


Then the sword shall be the ploughshare, 
Birds shall mate in cannon’s breast. 
When all earth shall be at peace 
And shall find its longed-for rest ; 
When the Sermon on the Mount 
From the hills of Galilee 
Shall sway the thoughts of men 
Throughout eternity. 


oo 


The Power of Organized Peace. 


By Prof. George Elliott Howard, Ph. D., President of the 
NebraskaPeace Society. 


Address at the Organization of the Nebraska Peace Society, 
February 5, 1912. 


For countless ages men have organized themselves for 
war; and they have had war. In our days they are 
organizing themselves for peace; and thev shall have 
peace. Long have they schemed to kill and to destroy; 
now they are planning to save and to construct. Among 
the dozen or so major achievements of civilization the 
organization for international peace is the most impor- 
tant; and it is the most practical. 


A PractTicaL UTOPIA. 


To the doubter and to the prejudiced the peace advo- 
cate is a dreamer and his vision a Utopia. These are 
the choice stigmas with which mob-mind and selfish in- 
terest have always tried to brand the apostles of prog- 
ress and to belittle their most glorious deeds. In real- 
ity, such stigmas are but the hard-earned emblems of 
rare social service. The idealist who dreams on a full 
mind is the most practical of men. All the great 
achievements which constitute permanent civilization 
are but the realized visions of enlightened dreamers. 
The dreamer is the creative architect who drafts the 
plans and specifications of human progress. Charles 
Sumner was such a dreamer: and since 1845, with what 
amazing swiftness has the noble Utopia of international 
peace, revealed in his great oration on the “True 
Grandeur of Nations,” become transformed into the 
sober project of the most far-sighted and practical 
statesmen, moralists, economists, and sociologists of the 
occidental world! 

Indeed, to the clarified vision and the quickened con- 
science of our generation the peace movement appears 
as a practicable Utopia which may soon be realized. 
Moreover, it is by no means so wild a dream nor so hard 
a Utopia as some that already have come to pass through 
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the organized efforts of courageous and enlightened men 
and women. ‘Take three examples: 

1. A wilder vision than that of world-peace was the 
dream of a free world where human bondage should not 
exist. Chattel slavery, an evil of old, as foolish, and as 
wicked as that of war, has been abolished. Yet a few 
decades ago the apostle of human freedom was derided 
as a fanatic and mobbed as the assailant of a divinely 
ordained institution designed to civilize, even Christian- 
ize, the “lower races!” 

2. Democracy itself was once looked upon as the crazy 
fancy of the frenzied political theorist. What ages of 
oppression and struggle it has cost to raise the mass of 
plain voters from the dark medieval abyss of the “sub- 
merged nine-tenths;” partially to abolish caste, class, 
and sex privilege! A century ago manhood suffrage was 
smiled at as a political vagary, while it has not been fifty 
years since the suggestion of weman suffrage was com- 
monly greeted with a horse-laugh by the mob of recently 
enfranchised male voters. 

3. It must not be forgotten that international peace 
is but the fourth stage in the abolition of warfare among 
men. Successively the clan-peace, the folk-peace, and 
the nation-peace have already been established. In ever- 
widening circles courts and magistrates have taken the 
place of the blood-feud and battle: first in the clan- 
state, next in the folk or tribal state, and then in the 
nation-state. Each of these stages implies a new 
Utopia, a new dream of peace, which under leadership 
of the dreamer was realized only after many centuries 
of striving. 

Wark IS DECLINING. 


There is no good reason to believe that the fourth 
stage, the establishment of permanent international 
peace, with a permanent court of justice, will cost so 
much, either in time or in effort, as did any of the pre- 
ceding three phases. Moreover, the work is well begun. 
The dream of peace is swiftly coming true. Some varie- 
ties of war have ceased. No more do civilized peoples 
dread the devastating raids of Vandals, Huns, or Tar- 
tars. Wars for the mere glory of princes and wars of 
religion have practically come to an end. The horrors 
of war have been lessened under the sway of interna- 
tional law. More and more the differences of nations 
are being settled by arbitration. Since 1815 more than 
240 controversies, which once would have bred battles, 
have been so settled. Every year adds to the list of 
arbitration treaties between particular States. The 
processes of socialization are drawing the people of the 
world closer together. In a word, the international do- 
main of the god of battles has already been cut down 
in many ways. The social, religious, and economic con- 
ditions of. our times seem all favorable to the success of 
the peace movement. 


Tue Economic Cost or War. 


In the first place, we are beginning distinctly to real- 
ize that the peace movement is a community business 
proposition of tremendous importance. As never before, 
enlightened democracy is able to see how profitable an 
investment international peace would be. War and 
preparations for war spell economic waste of incredible 
extent. They destroy wealth, and never create it. The 


brain reels in the vain effort to grasp the meaning of 
the figures which express merely in dollars the cost of 
militarism. Since Charles Sumner’s masterly analysis 
of the war-budget sixty-seven years ago, the balance of 
money gain and loss has often been struck, and it need 
not here be attempted. An illustration or two must 
suffice. 

In 1910 Senator Burton estimates that the cost of the 
military establishments of the so-called civilized nations 
was two thousand million dollars: two billions of waste 
in a single year in times of peace! 

Suppose the mutual nagging of Germany and Eng- 
land should breed a general European conflict: what 
would it cost in mere gold? Herr Bebel puts the figure 
at 27 billions of dollars. Sidney Farrar, more con- 
servative, declares that one year of such a war 
would cost France, England, and Germany each two 
billion three hundred million dollars; Russia, two bil- 
lion eight hundred million; while Italy and Austria 
would each have an annual bill of one billion four hun- 
dred million dollars to meet. 


THE Cost oF AMERICA’S ARMED PEACE. 


The mad race among the nations for the creation of 
superior armaments will destroy our civilization, if it is 
not checked, and that very soon. In this desperate 
rivalry, it is the simple truth that our country out- 
strips in reckless folly the nations of the old world, 
even Germany or England; for, on account of more 
favorable conditions, it has far less seeming excuse. The 
Boer war (1899-1901) cost Great Britain nearly a bil- 
lion and a third of dollars. Yet during the years of 
peace since that wicked contest ended the awful burden 
of her armament has vastly increased. In 1910, re- 
marks E. H. Griffin, her naval expenditures were “pre- 
cisely double what they were in 1897—the year before 
our war with Spain—i. e., forty million pounds as 
against twenty million.” Now look at our own record. 
The naval expenditures of the United States “in 1910 
were nearly four times greater than in 1897—a. e., one 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars as against thirty- 
five million.” ‘This amount is twice as large as the en- 
tire net cost of the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1861. Moreover, this very year the 
appropriations for our military establishment are more 
than half the cost of running our entire empire, with its 
hundred millions of people. The total income of the 
United States for the year 1908-9 was six hundred and 
four million dollars, and seventy (70) per cent of it 
was spent on past wars and preparation for war. 

Now, here is a strange paradox. This criminal waste 
of wealth, of the fruits of human toil, is taking place 
just at a time when American society is learning as 
never before to appreciate the power of money in the 
promotion of the public welfare. What would these 
billions do to relieve suffering, increase happiness, to 
spread the light of knowledge! Here lies our hope. 
Let the dual fact be brought home to the social con- 
science and to the social consciousness that our fleets, 
our forts, and our armies are lowering the standard of 
living by greatly increasing its cost, and that the wise 
use of the vast treasure thus wasted would push forward 
the constructive work of civilization by leaps and 
bounds! 
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A DREADNAUGHT VERSUS A UNIVERSITY. 


Take a single item of our expenditure in preparation 
for war, and measure its power if devoted to good deeds. 
A twenty-six thousand ton battleship, like the North 
Dakota, costs the people twelve million dollars. This 
“money would probably buy the grounds, put up all the 
buildings, provide the libraries, laboratories, and the 
other equipment for the three State universities of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. It would provide and 
equip one hundred and twenty Y. M. C. A. buildings 
like that in Lincoln. Moreover, the annual cost of the 
upkeep alone of such a Dreadnaught—for salaries, re- 
pairs, and supplies—is eight hundred thousand dollars, 
not counting interest on the capital invested. This 
money would run the University of Nebraska on its 
present basis, while the interest of the principal, 
$720,000 more, would support handsomely all our State 
normal schools. 

Morat WASTE oF War. 


This is but one item in our annual waste of wealth. 
Now, such a waste is not merely a material loss. All 
economic extravagance is a moral loss, a social sin. It 
lowers the standard of living; and potentially it lessens 
the speed of social progress. Yet the most disastrous 
moral cost of war is not measured in dollars. It must 
be reckoned in terms of cruelty, disease, physical agony, 
and spiritual ruin. The rarest products of civilization 
are damaged. With respect to the finest qualities which 
constitute manhood and womanhood, the hand of prog- 
ress is turned back on the dial. The net gain of the 
holiest war—if there ever was a holy war—is cut down, 
or even outweighed, by a fearful loss in emotional and 
spiritual goods, in human character. War is hell, and 
its influence drags man back toward the cave and the 
tribe. 

In reality the organized effort to stop war and to 
establish stable peace among the nations is simply an 
endeavor to apply the accepted rules of private conduct 
to public conduct. Furthermore, there is a special 
reason why Americans should abhor war with another 
people. At bottom, war is the fruit of race-prejudice 
or race-hatred. Now, our population is composite. It 
is made up of portions of all races. First and last, we 
are all foreigners. It follows that we can have no war 
which is not fratricidal. 


Two ORGANIZED ENEMIES OF PEACE. 


It seems clear, then, that in our age both war and 
armed peace are harmful to the public welfare. What- 
ever may be true of other times or of other lands, for 
our country, holding as it does the point of vantage 
among the peoples, there is but one true answer to 
Charles Sumner’s question: hereafter for us there can 
be no “peace that is not honorable, no war that is not 
dishonorable.” 

Why, then, these mighty ships, this mad zeal for 
armed supremacy? Is it because the banker, the mer- 
chant, the artisan, or the farmer will be benefited? Is 
it because philanthropy, religion, or science will be 
served? Not at all. It is because, consciously or un- 
consciously, two special interests are organized for war 
and against peace. Privileged “business” and privi- 
leged “caste” are the two obstacles to international 
peace. Every dollar expended in growing armament 
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fattens the Government contractor and strengthens the 
hold of our military aristocracy. From every aspect 
war is aristocratic, peace democratic. Yet in our pro- 
digious armaments and our rising militarism we are 
building a dam to stem the advancing tide of humanism 
and democracy. 

Everywhere these two special interests are on the alert 
to sound the war alarm in the effort to smother the 
voice of peace. According to a recent press dispatch, 
a German defense society has been organized in Berlin. 
“Tt has many adherents,” we are told, “in all parts of 
the empire, including numerous ex-military officers and 
members of the Reichstag. The purpose of the society 
is to agitate for an increase in the army and also to 
foster the growth of the military spirit among the peo- 
ple.” “Ex-Lieutenant-General Litzmann,” adds the dis- 
patch, “says ‘Nobody doubted that war would come.’ ” 

In our own country, the contractor and the military 
magnate, backed by the docile politician, are just now 
engaged in raising the annual war scare. From the 
Secretary of War down to the pettiest subaltern in the 
army and navy the nation’s dire peril is being sounded, 
unless more millions be provided for regiments, ships, 
and officers. Is it proposed to relieve the taxpayer of 
some part of his burden by doing away with one or two 
useless but costly forts in Nebraska: instantly, on the 
mere rumor of such a purpose, if the press reports may 
be trusted, our statesmen in the Senate warmly declare 
themselves against the rash project! How often thus 
is peace bartered for dollars; the common gain of all 
neglected for the supposed business interest of the few! 


Two PopuLar FALLACIEs. 


However, the strength of the two organized enemies 
of peace cannot be accounted for wholly as the result of 
an alliance between human greed and militarism, backed 
by the servile politician. Their power centers in mob- 
mind. It depends on two popular fallacies. 

First is the fancy that in times of peace a nation 
should prepare for war. Whether in less civilized times 
such a policy ever was wise need not here be considered. 
Assuredly it is an unwise, a dangerous policy for our 
age, and especially for us. It implies race hatred, sus- 
picion of our neighbors. Great armaments are a 
temptation to fight. According to the law of mental 
suggestion, preparation for war is apt to beget war. It 
is well known that homicidal suggestion sometimes pro- 
duces homicide, so likewise warlike suggestion often 
produces war. Yet how tenacious the opposite belief! 
Here is an example of astounding mental perversion. 
The London Spectator thus justifies the Italian raid 
upon Tripoli: 

“A power which really desires that the peace of the 
world shall be kept has no moral right to provoke the 
predatory instincts of mankind by remaining unarmed 
or by neglecting its defenses. ‘The world is not, as 
some people would like to believe, and as we ourselves 
should like to believe were it possible, a kind of polyglot 
Sunday-school, but a fierce and dangerous place where 
those who are unprepared to defend themselves are cer- 
tain to provoke attack, and where the road of safety and 
peace lies through the possession of physical force.” 

Thus is set forth the ethics of the bravo, of the “bad 
man from Bitter Creek,” freighted with bowie knife 
and gun; the ideal of the old Roman conqueror who 
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made a desert and called it peace. The peace sentiment 
is not best inspired by the roar of cannon and the spec- 
tacle of mighty fleets. 

In time of peace, therefore, let us prepare for peace; 
for such preparation means that the victory is practi- 
cally won. As a safeguard against fighting, the State 
has forbidden a person to carry concealed weapons ; and 
the gentleman no longer wears a sword. Is it safer or 
more civilized for a nation that would avoid conflict to 
arm itself to the teeth? To look upon the cost of 
mighty armaments as an expenditure for peace insur- 
ance is as absurd as to regard a ton of dynamite placed 
in the cellar as a safe means of insuring a house against 
burglary. 

Even more subtle is the second fallacy in which mili- 
tarism takes refuge: the notion that questions of “na- 
tional honor” should not be submitted to arbitration. A 
famous American, with characteristic vigor, has recently 
made use of it in combating the Taft treaties. Here, 
again, we have an example of the lower plane of inter- 
national conduct as compared with individual conduct. 
Theodore Roosevelt applies to nations the ethics of the 
dueling code. ‘This is the sort of “Honor,” with a cap- 
ital “H,” which led Hamilton to accept Burr’s chal- 
lenge. The law no longer licenses certain “fighting 
words” as sufficient to justify an individual in shooting 
another in defense of superfine points of personal honor. 
Why should civilized nations make similar reservations 
in dealing with each other? 


AMERICA’S MISSION. 


Here is a worthy task for this newborn society to 
perform. May it not aid in molding in Nebraska a 
sound public opinion which shall repudiate the im- 
moral doctrine that our nation can have any honorable 
purpose or any sound policy which may not safely be 
settled by reason, by discussion, by arbitration ? 

Suspect the policy or the conduct which may not 
endure the light of open discussion ! 

As a world power, I verily believe that our country 
has a great mission to perform—to carry the blessing 
of peaceful democracy to the peoples of the East. This 
mission it can carry out only by living righteously, by 
acting justly toward other nations. ‘To fulfill it, we 
have no need of mighty fleets. For our safety at home 
and for our peaceful aggression abroad, the only arma- 
ment that we need is high national character. Eco- 
nomically, politically, and morally, the surest guaranty 
of our national greatness is leadership in the movement 
for world peace. 

en 
“For surely, very surely will come the Prince of Peace, 
To still the shrieking shrapnel and bid the Maxims cease, 
Not as invaders come 
With gun-wheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers going home 
Through the scented summer twilight, when the spirit has 
release. 


“By sea and plain and mountain will spread the larger creed, 
The love that knows no border, the bond that knows no 
breed ; 
For the little word of right 
Must grow with truth and might, 
Till monster-hearted Mammon and his sycophants take 
flight, 
And vex the world no longer with rapine and with greed.” 
—Bliss Carman, 


The General Arbitration Treaties. 


Speech of Hon. Porter J. McCumber, of North Dakota, in 
the Senate of the United States, Thursday, 
January 18, 1912. 


( Concluded from February number. ) 


Mr. President, 1 wish briefly to answer the arguments 
of the majority report. By Article | the matter sub- 
mitted must— 

First. Relate to international matters and not to mat- 
ters which are internal or which relate exclusively to 
what each government may properly regard as a policy, 
as essential to its own maintenance, life, progress, pros- 
perity, and independence, as its internal affairs ; 

Second. The question must be a claim of right made 
by one against the other; and 

Third. The claim must be justiciable in its nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision by the application 
of the principles of law and equity. 

I wish to give my most vigorous dissent to the rule 
laid down by the majority in their report of the con- 
struction of the words “law and equity,” and to agree 
most heartily with the construction placed upon those 
words by the Senator from Maryland | Mr. Rayner]. 

Every country must, of course, determine for itself 
what policies or subjects are international and what are 
not, and it will naturally be supposed that no govern- 
ment would ever submit to arbitration a matter recog- 
nized as essential to its own safety and independence. 
For instance, every country by its own laws determines 
who may and who may not become citizens of such coun- 
try. The safety of such country depends upon the soli- 
darity of its own citizenship. A non-assimilable people 
have always proved to be dangerous to any country of 
which they are a component part. We have a living 
illustration of that fact in the terrible struggle between 
the Manchus and the Chinese in China today. Each 
country has an inherent right to determine for itself 
whether a people of a particular color or a particular 
religion is conducive to its peace and safety, and there- 
fore to determine whether or not such people shall be 
excluded from its citizenship or from its territory. 
Therefore, no such question could be submitted to arbi- 
tration, because it is a purely internal question. It 
would be as improper to submit such a question to arbi- 
tration as it would to try to compel two men, one a 
vegetarian and one a flesh eater, to submit to arbitration 
which diet the other should adopt. That is a matter 
for each to determine and not for one to impose upon 
the other. 

Our Monroe Doctrine stands exactly upon the same 
footing. We long ago determined that our safety as a 
nation forbade the extension of the territorial domain 
of any European country over the Western Continent. 
That is declared to be a policy of this country just as 
essential to its welfare as the exclusion of undesirable 
people from its citizenship. Every country of Europe 
has impliedly, at least, recognized that policy. But 
whether recognized or not, no country could claim that 
from our standpoint it is a justiciable question. There- 
fore, no such question could possibly be submitted to 
arbitration, for both countries must agree that the ques- 
tion is an arbitrable one. 

Other questions of like character may arise. Probably 
in three years we shall have completed the Panama 
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Canal. While practically a highway for all nations, it 
is nevertheless peculiarly an American waterway. It is 
our property. We may regard it as a necessary highway 
for the mobilization of our warships in either Atlantic 
or Pacific waters. We may take such means to guard 
and protect it as we may deem necessary. We may 
properly say that this is an American question, not an 
international question, and not one that could be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

For the same reason Great Britain holds Gibraltar ; 
for the same reason she controls the Suez Canal ; for the 
same reason she guards the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles. She may properly say to the world; “These are 
British questions solely ; we regard the protection of this 
natural as well as artificial highway as necessary for the 
protection of our domains beyond the sea, even necessary 
to supply our own people with the food they cannot 
raise. Our national safety demands that we shall not 
allow that highway to be threatened.” She would very 
properly refuse to submit matters of that character to 
arbitration. 

Again, by Article I, it is provided that these ques- 
tions must be justiciable in their nature by being sus- 
ceptible to decision by application of the principles of 
law and equity. 1 am compelled to disagree with the 
report of the majority of the committee, in which they 
say: 
{Ae are obliged, therefore, to construe the word 
‘equity’ in its broad and universal acceptance as that 
which is equally right or just to all concerned; as the 
application of the dictates of good conscience to the set- 
tlement of controversies.” 

“Law and equity,” used together anywhere in the 
English language, have a technical meaning. The words 
“law and equity” are never understood to mean law and 
justice. The phrase has its genesis in English and 
American jurisprudence, and when used in a legal in- 
strument carries the technical meaning. We often use 
French phrases in our English literature, and when so 
used the French significance of the words would govern. 
If we were dealing with Great Britain alone. as we are 
in one treaty, I cannot conceive of there being any claim 
that they should have other than their technical mean- 
ing as used, and always used and understood by both 
countries. And if we use this English and American 
term in a treaty with France, it should have the Eng- 
lish and American construction, exactly the same as a 
French phrase should have a French construction though 
used in an English document. 

There is a wide distinction between “law and equity” 
and “law and justice.” All laws are not just. There- 
fore justice may not harmonize with positive law. We 
cannot have an equity that is opposed to law. Equity 
carries out the good intent and purpose of the law, which 
by reason of its universality may be deficient in detail 
or forms of execution to meet the equitable requirements 
of a particular case, but, unlike “justice,” equity can 
never conflict with positive law. 

Let us elucidate this by a very late case which was 
before the Senate, the termination of the Russian treaty. 
I was surprised to note that a very popular writer in one 
of our magazines suggested that this was a case for arbi- 
tration. This was not and could not be made a cause 
of arbitration. In 1868 we declared by positive law the 
right of any citizen of any country in the world who 


came to this country and lived here, and whom we might 
choose to adopt, to expatriate himself from his former 
allegiance and to become in every respect an American 
citizen. ‘That law is an internal affair that has to do 
with the rights of our own people and of their citizen- 
ship. No matter what the equity, neither this Govern- 
ment nor the Russian government could properly submit 
its laws relating to its internal policies to any court of 
arbitration. And in that respect we have a fair demon- 
stration of the difference between law and equity and 
what some people might call law and justice. 

If it is claimed by any foreign country that it has a 
right to deny a citizen of its country the right of ex- 
patriation, and that country should try to make that a 
question of arbitration upon the grounds of equity, we 
would answer that equity as read in this instrument 
always means an equity subject to the positive law of the 
land, and therefore such a question could not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration because opposed to the law of the 
land. 

It might be added with equal force that in this par- 
ticular case there was absolutely no occasion for arbitra- 
tion, because there was no difference between the parties 
as to the right of either party to terminate the agree- 
ment. The instrument itself declared in positive terms 
the right of such termination by either government, and 
therefore there was no possible controversy as to that 
right being exercised by either party. Not only this, 
but by the positive law of 1868 we had in effect abro- 
gated that treaty so far as it related to the right of ex- 
patriation. It had not been binding upon us since that 
date, and we only did by direction what we had pre- 
viously done by implication. 

Questions, however, may arise as to whether certain 
disputes are within the category of those which are ex- 
cluded from arbitration by reason of not being justicia- 
ble. 

Had a treaty of this kind been in existence during the 
last Cleveland administration, the last clause of Article 
III could well have been made use of in determining 
whether or not a case was clearly within the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine excludes any European 
power from extending its territorial limits at the ex- 
pense of any American country. A dispute arose be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela as to whether cer- 
tain territory was British or Venezuelan territory. 
British forces were landed, as I remember, to hold a 
large tract of country which was claimed by Venezuela. 
If such territory rightfully belonged to Venezuela, then 
there could be no question but that its seizure and per- 
manent holding by Great Britain would violate our 
Monroe Doctrine. President Cleveland, in diplomatic 
terms, after setting forth our ancient doctrine, desired 
an expression from the British government of its pur- 
pose. The very leisurely manner in which the British 
government proceeded in the matter brought about the 
famous message of President Cleveland, abrupt and 
threatening, and which well might have endangered the 
peace of the country. In due time, or, from our stand- 
point, past due time, the British government stated its 
purpose was to hold only such territory as it claimed 
actually belonged to it. This Government conceded that 
the question as to where a boundary line was located 
was a proper matter for arbitration; that while the 
Monroe Doctrine itself was not an arbitrable question, 
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still the question as to the proper location of a boundary 
line between a South American republic and British 
territory in South America was a question of that char- 
acter. We have followed the same policy since that 
time in adjusting our own boundary lines with Great 
Britain, and it is just this which calls for this joint high 
commission, and without which we might possibly, under 
some circumstances, not be able to bring a matter before 
the Senate when it ought to be brought before it. 

It seems to be conceded by the majority report that 
the special agreement for submission either to The 
Hague or to the other arbitral tribunal must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. But right here the report of the 
majority seems to lay itself open to the criticism that it 
is illogical in that it assumes that while the matter must 
be submitted to the Senate for its concurrence, the sub- 
mission is perfunctory only and the Senate has no right 
to question the finding of the joint high commission. 

After quoting the clause sought to be stricken out, 
the report says: 

“Tt will be seen by an examination of the clause just 
quoted that if the joint commission, which may consist 
of one or more persons, which may be composed wholly of 
foreigners or wholly of nationals, decides that the ques- 
tion before them is justiciable under Article I, it must 
then go to arbitration, whether the treaty-making power 
of either country believes it to be justiciable or not. A 
special agreement coming to the Senate after the joint 
commission had decided the question involved to be jus- 
ticiable could not be amended or rejected by the Senate 
on the ground that in their opinion the question was 
not justiciable and did not come within the scope of 
Article I.” 

I answer this by saying that the treaty does not so 
provide. The treaty, which must be considered as a 
whole, declares, first : 

“The reports of the commission shall not be regarded 
as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted, 
either on the facts or on the law, and shall in no way 
have the character of an arbitral award.” 

The treaty further states: 

“Tf all, or all but one, of the commission agree and 
report that such difference is within the scope of Article 
I, it shall be referred to arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of this treaty.” 

How is it to be referred in case of a finding of a com- 
mission that it is justiciable? It is to be referred in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty, and the 
provisions of the treaty are, first, as provided in Article 
I, that the agreement can only be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and as provided in 
Article III, that the report of the commission shall 
not be regarded as a decision on either the law or the 
fact, so that under the actual wording of the treaty, the 
Senate has a duty to perform, and it is inconceivable to 
me that those who negotiated this instrument should 
have solemnly provided that each agreeemnt should be 
submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent and 
as solemnly intended that it should do nothing but 
consent. 

If the negotiators had so intended they would nat- 
urally have said, “and if all or all but one of the mem- 
bers of the commission agree and report that such differ- 
ence is within the scope of Article I, it shall be arbi- 
trated,” without further action, instead of saying, “It 
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shall be referred to arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of this treaty.” 

Again the report says: 

“Under these circumstances to vest in an outside com- 
mission the power to say finally what the treaty means 
by its very general and indefinite language is to vest in 
that commission the power to make for us an entirely 
different treaty from that which we supposed ourselves 
to be making.” 

How this assertion can be made when the very right, 
the final right, to pass upon the question whether or not 
a matter shall be submitted to arbitration rests in the 
Senate itself, is beyond my understanding. 

Again, the report says: 

“For instance, if another nation should do something 
to which we object under the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
validity of our objection should be challenged and an 
arbitration should be demanded by that other nation, 
the vital point would be whether our right to insist upon 
the Monroe Doctrine was subject to arbitration. And 
if the third clause of Article 111 remains in the treaty 
the Senate could be debarred from passing upon that 
question.” 

If the third clause of Article LI remains in that 
treaty the Senate would not only not be debarred from 
passing upon that question, but by the very terms of 
that last clause, providing that the matter shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty, the Senate would be compelled to pass 
upon that question. I do not for a moment concede 
that any arbitral tribunal appointed by a President who 
himself had declared that the subject was not one for 
arbitration and who appointed-the members of the joint 
high commission would hold that a proposition so clear 
as the Monroe Doctrine could possibly be made a sub- 
ject of arbitration, but if they should so hold, still their 
holding could not be final until the Senate had_also so 
advised. 

Again, the report says: 

“If our right to exclude certain classes of immigrants 
were challenged, the question would be forced before a 
joint commission, and if that commission decided that 
the question was arbitrable the Senate would have no 
power to reject the special agreement for the arbitration 
of that subject on the ground that it was not a question 
for arbitration within the contemplation of Article I.” 

I have shown that by every clause in the treaty the 
question must finally go to the Senate. To refer does 
not mean that it is actually to be arbitrated, but simply 
that it is to take the regular course of reference; first, 
in the form of the special agreement ; and, second, to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. If that is conceded, 
as I understand it is, then I submit that it was not in- 
tended that referring the matter to the Senate for its 
advice and consent was a mere idle ceremony. And yet 
that is the construction that must be placed upon it to 
support the assertions I have mentioned in the majority 
report. 

Again, the report says: 

“To take from the Senate, in any degree or by any 
means, the power of saying whether a given question is 
one for arbitration or not is to destroy the power of the 
Senate on the most important point to be decided in 
connection with differences arising with any other na- 
tion.” 
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Everyone admits that proposition. This treaty not 
only does not take away from the Senate, in any degree 
or by any means, the power to say whether a given ques- 
tion is one for arbitration, but there is no power that 
could take that away from the Senate. It is a consti- 
tutional right that cannot be denied. The President, 
who negotiated this treaty, understands that as well 
as any Member of the Senate. And I certainly feel that 
I would be showing great disrespect for his legal acumen 
if I supposed that he had forgotten that in making this 
treaty or that either he or the Secretary of State, one of 
the profound lawyers of the country, should have so pur- 
posed. 

Everywhere in the majority report we find that the 
words “in accordance with the provisions of this treaty,” 
the last eight words of the article sought to be stricken 
out have been entirely ignored; have been treated as 
though they did not exist for any purpose whatever. If 
those who agree with the majority report hold that they 
did intend to give meaning to those words, and that 
those words do mean that the agreement must neverthe- 
less be submitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent, then they are forced back on the very frail argu- 
mentment that, notwithstanding the fact that the Sen- 
ate is invited and required to exercise the function of 
advising and consenting by the terms of the treaty, it can 
only advise in the affirmative. Such is not a reasonable 
construction. 

I submit there is just as much reason for saying that 
the Senate is debarred from exercising its judgment as 
to whether the case is an arbitrable one when submitted 
by the President, who, without the action of the com- 
mission, must of necessity and by implication does find 
when he submits the matter to the Senate that it is 
arbitrable, as to suppose that the Senate is debarred 
when it is submitted to it in consequence of the finding 
of the commission. 

Does not the Senate act exactly in the same way 
whether the matter comes before it on a decision by the 
President that the case is within the provisions of Ar- 
ticle T, or a decision by the joint high commission of 
inquiry that the case is within the provisions of Article 
I? Both the President and the commission have to find 
that fact. The President of his own motion will not 
submit the matter unless he finds it falls within the 
provisions of Article I, and if the President holds that 
it is not within the provisions of Article I, then there is 
no way of getting it before the Senate, unless we have 
some other body that may say that it does fairly come 
within the provisions of Article I. In each instance 
the purpose is to secure the initiatory steps and bring 
the matter before the Senate. In each instance it is 
declared that it shall go before the Senate for its advice 
and consent, and there is nothing to be found in the 
instrument which says that the power of the Senate 
shall be limited in any way when the matter is brought 
before it. Why are we precluded from exercising our 
judgment in one case more than in the other? Both 
Article I and the last clause of Article III say in effect 
that the case shall be submitted or referred to arbitra- 
tion if found to be a proper question for arbitration, not 
found by the Senate to be a proper case for arbitration, 
but if it is found by the President to be a case for arbi- 
tration, then it is “submitted” to arbitration under the 
first article, and if it is found by this committee to be a 


case for arbitration, then it is “referred” instead of 
“submitted” to arbitration. 

I ask that Senators shall especially note that the 
declaration that the cause shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion is the same in each case. Under Article I the 
President decides whether the difference is justiciable, 
and if he so finds that article declares it “shall be sub- 
mitted to the permanent court of arbitration.” Under 
Article III the commission decides whether the question 
is justiciable, and if it so finds that article declares it 
“shall be referred to arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty.” While the language is gen- 
eral in each section, the provision being that the matter 
is to be submitted or referred to arbitration, the same 
proceeding is contemplated in each case—the formation 
of a special agreement and its submission to the Senate 
for its advice and consent. 

If Senators will bear in mind that the great prime 
purpose of the creation of the joint high commission is 
to investigate the facts and assure that the preliminary 
steps will be taken to get the matter before the Senate, 
when it is so clearly within the rule that all, or all but 
one, of the nationals of both countries so hold, the har- 
monious construction becomes simple and rational. 

The whole question turns upon the purpose of the 
creation of this joint high commission. The instrument 
says, and I say, that the function of the commission is to 
investigate and to insure the proper preliminary steps 
to be taken which may eventually result in arbitration, 
where, without the intermediary action of the commis- 
sion, no such step might be taken, ‘either because the 
executive heads of the nation are disinclined to act or 
hold a contrary view. I think that a careful reading of 
the whole instrument will convince any Senator, whose 
mind has not already been made up on the matter, that 
the purpose of the creation of the commission is not to 
supersede the Senate in determining what is justiciable, 
and that it is not intended by the last phrase of Article 
Ill to make an exception to the advisory character of 
the report whereby on the principal question, that of 
the justiciability of the difference, its decision is to be 
conclusive ; but such purpose is to investigate and assure 
a consideration by the treaty-making power of all ques- 
tions which seem to be so clearly within the rule of 
Article I as to secure unanimous or nearly unanimous 
approval by a commission of men learned in interna- 
tional law and ethics. 

Mr. President, just one word on the merits, and then 
IT will close. 

Mr. President, our appropriation for the Army and 
Navy in 1891 was $68,342,507. In 1911 our appropria- 
tion was $226,791,421, an increase of 230 per cent in 20 
years. 

The British appropriation in 1891 was $154,560,782. 
Tn 1911 it was $332,931,219, an increase of 115 per cent 
in 20 years. 

How long can this condition continue? The increase 
of our population during those 20 years was but 44 per 
cent. ‘The increase of the population of Great Britain 
was 20 per cent. 

Our appropriation for our Army and Navy increased 
five and one-fourth times as rapidly as our population. 
The British increase was five and one-half times as rapid 
as her population. Who can fail to see that the real end 
must be the question of which country will first hecome 
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bankrupt or paralyzed in its further efforts? The race 
is toward national pauperism. ‘The nations of the Old 
World are today being pauperized to defend themselves 
against each other. Blindly every nation is struggling 
to outdo the other in the size of its armament and its 
power for aggression. Before another 20 years, at the 
same rate of increase in the cost of preparedness for 
war, the countries of Europe will reach a state where 
every other governmental interest must be sacrificed to 
yield to the single demand for the creation and mainte- 
nance of armaments. 

This condition is a crime against civilization. No 
country in the world is so situated as is our own coun- 
try, guarded as she is by the seas, independent as she is 
of support from any foreign source, to take the initia- 
tive, and with a strong, earnest, and brave purpose bring 
about a cessation of this senseless, of this worse than 
criminal, expenditure of human energy for the produc- 
tion of that which does not tend to the happiness of the 
world, but whose one purpose is to destroy that happi- 
ness. 

Even in the United States in times of peace, without 
a single war cloud in the horizon, nearly three-fourths 
of our governmental receipts are immediately poured 
into the war coffers for the maintenance of the Army 
and Navy and the payment of pensions. 

The pride of this city is our Congressional Library. 
From the lips of every person who for the first time 
enters its portals bursts forth an exclamation of joy 
and pride. It cost just one-half as much as a com- 
pleted warship, to say nothing of the maintenance of the 
latter after completion. This beautiful structure will 
last a thousand years. The warship will become obso- 
lete and useless in 10 years. We are suffering for a 
want of sufficient buildings to conduct the business of 
the country, and enormous sums are paid annually for 
rent, and yet the appropriation which we make every 
year for war purposes would build 30 of these libraries, 
300 of them in 10 years. We are unable, while we are 
pouring these vast sums into our armament, to even 
appropriate the necessary funds to complete the work 
of our Census Bureau, and we must leave all its impor- 
tant data, collected at great expense, until a time when 
it will be obsolete and useless. 

And what profit is it to us that because of our greater 
resources we shall be able to outstrip all other nations 
of the world in the construction and maintenance of a 
mighty navy? Every dollar that we compel them to 
expend in an attempt to keep abreast of our power means 
a dollar that might have bought our goods. We are by 
this race for war power destroving the ability of our 
customers to purchase our wares, and our people in the 
end will suffer the result. If the money expended for 
war purposes the world over could be expended in the 
comforts and luxuries of life, we would all be compara- 
tively wealthy. If the vast energy expended in the 
maintenance of armies and navies could be utilized for 
the real benefit of humanity, we could have a paradise of 
plenty on earth. 

You say preparedness for war is the surest guaranty 
of peace. As between two nations of equal power, with 
no contract or agreement or understanding to bind them 
to a rule of conduct that would be applied to the citizens 
of each, it may be possibly true that the one must con- 
tinue to increase its power to meet the threatening 
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strength of the other. As against the smaller and 
weaker powers, however, it is the surest guaranty of war. 

But where will we end? Each additional expense in 
the national armament of one nation invites an addi- 
tional expense on the part of the other, until the whole 
civilized world is groaning under the enormous burden 
of taxes required for their maintenance. 

Let us pass these arbitration treaties. Let us secure 
like treaties with all the nations, and we shall imme- 
diately see an ever-diminishing war budget and an ever- 
corresponding increase of the world’s prosperity and 
happiness. 

Mr. President, I feel that we do not fully recognize 
or appreciate the far-reaching influence of the confirma- 
tion of these treaties. I feel confident that as soon as 
these treaties with Great Britain and France are con- 
firmed by the Senate the cause of arbitration as a settle- 
ment of all arbitrable differences will receive such an 
impetus that we shall be able to make like treaties with 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and every civilized country in 
the world. 

Mr. President, here is another most important matter 
which we must not overlook, a matter that is far more 
important than the mere settlement of arbitrable ques- 
tions. Whenever the great nations of the world agree 
to submit alt differences which are justiciable or arbitra- 
ble in their nature to an international tribunal, it will 
force that tribunal and the parties who submit their 
differences to its adjudication to determine the line of 
demarcation between the vital, inherent, God-given, and 
sacred rights of each nation, great and small, and to 
recognize those rights. And when we have advanced 
civilization to such a degree that the great nations of 
the world will sign similar compacts wherein they recog- 
nize certain sacred rights of other weaker nations as 
non-assailable, we have done for the peace of the world 
a hundred times more than is secured by the mere sub- 
mission of minor differences to arbitration. 

With a treaty of this character, signed by all the great 
countries of the world, the war with Tripoli would never 
have been heard of. With a treaty of this kind, signed 
by all the great nations of the world, including Russia, 
the cries of Persia for justice and mercy would not now 
be ringing throughout the world. 

There is nothing so powerful today as aroused public 
opinion. It makes wars and it stops wars. There is 
something in a written contract, though it binds coun- 
tries to nothing more than that which honor should 
bind them, the breach of which by any nation would 
bring down upon it the condemnation of every other 
nation. ; 

There are few countries in the world today which can 
wage a great war without borrowing from other coun- 
tries. The time is coming, and ought to come, when no 
great nation of the world shall be able to borrow money 
from other civilized nations for the purpose of carrying 
on an unjust war. It was due to a great world sympa- 
thy for Japan in her struggle for the maintenance of her 
national life that enabled her to carry on that war 
against a country with a population and resources five 
times greater than her own and with a territory 500 
times greater. Flushed with victory, her inclination 
was to demand an indemnity, but when she had gained 
all she had demanded as her inherent right for her self- 
preservation, public opinion would not sustain her in a 
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war continued for the purpose of securing money in- 
demnity. And it was that public opinion that brought 
about peace between the contending nations. 

I wish, Mr. President, that it were within my power 
to impress the Senate with my own conviction of the 
duty which we owe to the world, to humanity, to all 
future generations, to consummate this first great act 
of world statesmanship—to lay this corner-stone in the 
temple of universal law and justice. I have little pa- 
tience with those who pronounce as a fanciful dream 
the prophecy of the dawn of a day when nations shall 
be governed in their relations with each other by the 
same code of morals which every State exacts of its own 
people in their inter-relations. The sentiment of the 
people of the civilized world is today against all inter- 
national injustice. But so long as there is no power 
other than the unrestrained will of a greedy government 
to restrain it from unjust acts, so long will the stronger 
of such governments rob and plunder the weaker. 

In the slow evolution of the human race there came a 
time when the consensus of all the people declared that 
the individual should no longer be arbitrator of his dif- 
ferences with his neighbor; that justice and right should 
no longer be measured according to the judgment of him 
who could wield the biggest club. And they placed 
their united strength and their unbiased judgment 
against the distorted idea of right as entertained by the 
man with the bigger club. 

I fancy many men in that far-off period assumed and 
declared that this invasion was contrary to human pro- 
clivities, and so long as human nature retained the ele- 
ment of greed and injustice the strong would override 
the weak. And undoubtedly many of those of a belli- 
cose disposition declared that it would be hypocritical 
to create a court to try those differences when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the individual did not intend to allow any 
tribunal to govern him in what he deemed a matter of 
his own business. 

But they did create a court, and they did obey that 
court, backed, as it was, by the whole power of society. 
And because of that restraint we have all we know of 
twentieth-century civilization. 

Mr. President, we have today reached another stage 
in world progression, whereby we purpose to force, by 
the power of the world’s sentiment, supplemented by the 
combined obligation of national compacts of every na- 
tion to abide by the same code of morals in their inter- 
national relations that they in turn exact from their 
subjects, namely, that they rob no other nation of its 
honor, that they steal not its territory, that they murder 
not its people; and I sincerely hope that the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be the first govern- 
ment that shall attempt to lay the corner-stone of this 
edifice of international justice. 


Christianity and the Peace Movement. 
An Appeal to the Churches. 
By Edward L. Parsons. 





In an article on “The War Against War,” in a recent 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Havelock Ellis, enumerating the 
factors making toward permanent international peace, 
dismisses Christianity from among them with the re- 
mark: “The influence of the religion of peace has in 
this matter been less than nil.” 


The judgment is too sweeping. It ignores much that 
the Christian church has done; but it is a grievous thing 
that it can be uttered at all. It is a grievous thing 
that there is so much truth in it. The Christian church 
has never stood as it ought to stand toward the peace 
movement. It has never in determined and thorough 
fashion preached the abolition of war as an immediate 
and pressing business of Christian people. It has been 
inert and unprotesting while nations have built armies 
and navies, trained their citizens for war, and accepted 
war as a normal phase of life. It has failed to see the 
implications of its own principles. 

The great and terrible indictment against Christian- 
ity in this matter, against thousands of Christian min- 
isters and myriads of Christian people, is that they are 
afraid. They will not trust their religion. They will 
not trust humanity, nor the might of truth and right- 
eousness. They profess a religion of faith in God and 
man. They profess to believe in a moral world order. 
They profess to believe that it was better to sustain the 
kingdom of God by sacrifice and death than by twelve 
legions of angels. “Thinkest thou that I cannot be- 
seech my Father, and he shall even now send me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” spoke Christ at His 
trial, and His followers profess to rejoice that He would 
not pray for the aid of the legions. All this they pro- 
fess, but when it comes to war and the preparation for 
war they are afraid to trust God and humanity. They 
like guns and steel plate better, and have much to say 
of the disgrace of “peace at any price.” 

Let us look at the matter more closely, endeavoring 
to understand it not in the light of international poli- 
tics, but in that of Christianity alone. War is success- 
fully routed from the modern world. It has gone with 
slavery and polygamy and other evils into the class of 
institutions which no one defends. They all exist more 
or less, but their fight is a losing fight. 

We have no longer to argue against war. We may 
assume that it is bad. When, however, we try to touch 
the conscience of the Christian world upon the matter, 
we encounter two kinds of difficulties. There are those 
who say that although war is bad, it cannot very well be 
done away. Men, as long as they are men, will 
have passions, and now and again these passions will 
break out in war. Of course, we do not want it, but we 
must expect it. For a Christian there is only one reply 
to such opinion. It is unworthy, inconsistent, faith- 
less! The Christian’s faith is a faith in miracles. He 
believes that the most fearful passions can be tamed. 
It is a faith in righteousness. He believes that evil 
must be conquered. It is a faith in God. He believes 
that the future—the only future to which he can look 
forward—is God’s future. These are facts about the 
Christian’s faith which cannot be doubted. In face of 
them, how can Christian men, even Christian ministers, 
let such dull faithlessness beset them? They do not 
want to be dreamers, they say—but dreamers? It is the 
dreamers who inherit the earth. It is to the dreamer 
that the future belongs, not to the literalist and the 
practical man. The practical man judges men by those 
he sees in the street. The dreamer knows them better, 
for he judges them by Jesus Christ. No, the Christian 
faith gives us no standing ground for hopelessness. If 
war is evil and unrestrained, passion is evil; if there are 
better ways of settling things than by force, then war 
must go. 
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Much greater difficulty faces us, however, in this 
matter when we come to the large class of people who 
are earnestly or at any rate professedly in favor of peace, 
but who advocate big navies and great armies and forti- 
fied canals and harbors, and are filling the air with 
warnings lest arbitration go too far. What is the mat- 
ter with these people, statesmen, ministers, men in the 
street? The matter is that they are afraid. They are 
not willing to take risks for righteousness. They fear 
to leave their own causes to the test of calm judgment. 
Three foundations of all Christian ethics they forget— 
trust, courage, and humility. Now, it is the business 
of the churches to teach men these things, and it can be 
plainly shown that these things are literally and really 
involved in some of the questions which face the move- 
ment for peace in international relations. 

There is, first, the matter of armaments. The evil of 
the steadily increasing armies and navies of the world 
needs no detailed exposition here. It is sufficient to 
emphasize a few points. It involves colossal unproduc- 
tive expenditure of wealth. A great university can be 
maintained at the annual cost of one of our modern 
battleships. It involves a hopeless and endless compe- 
tion. No nation vying with other nations can reach the 
limit until money fails. It cultivates the wrong spirit. 
Wherever men think and talk of war they make war 
easier. That is human nature. It is also good psy- 
chology. 

But with all this evil recognized, the answer comes 
back: “We cannot help ourselves. We must be pre- 
pared. Others are. We are really promoting peace by 
preparing for war. If we are strong, no one will attack 
us.” The specious plea, backed by appeal to the judg- 
ment of great statesmen of the past, is familiar. It is 
usually met by emphasizing the evils I have just noted. 

But the Christian church ought to meet it by going 
to the very root of the matter and showing that it is an 
utterly un-Christian attitude. It violates the Chris- 
tian principle of faith in humanity. Here we are at 
peace with all the world. No one imagines for a mo- 
ment that any nation wants to fight us. Yet in the face 
of peace we are suspicious; in the frank friendship with 
the world we are untrusting. We give our hand to an- 
other nation, saying “brother!” and fling our battle fleet 
before him that our brother nation may know that we do 
not really trust him. We are prepared to thrash him 
if he offends us. 

The Christian minister needs to be always crying out, 
“In quietness and confidence is thy strength.” Big 
navy heroism is not heroism at all, any more than it 
is heroism for a company of well-armed soldiers to mow 
down a lot of naked savages. Las Casas, not Cortez, is 
the real Christian hero. 

Christianity knows that only peace built upon moral 
grounds, on justice and confidence and trust, is a per- 
manent peace. It is Christianitv’s business to try to 
bring the nations to that view, and therefore Christian- 
itv will take the chances for that kind of peace. It will 
trust the other nations. It will sav “brother” and mean 
“brother.” It will have confidence that the appeal to 
the best will call forth the best. 

Tt seems hardly necessary in this connection to speak 
of the incident of the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
vet I am led to do so because it was when that question 
was before Congress that we heard on every side the 
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plea: “We cannot take the chances. We must be pre- 
pared to defend the canal as part of our coast line.” 

We cannot take the chances! That is to say, we dare 
not trust other nations. We dare not assume that war 
with any great nation is for us out of question. We 
dare not take this opportunity to advance the spirit of 
international brotherhood because we do not trust. 
Such sentiments may be fitting in practical statesmen, 
Congressmen, and Senators, army and navy officers 
whose business makes them distrustful; but what of 
Christian ministers ; what of the people of the churches? 
Such sentiments—and they were uttered by many— 
show a complete failure to understand the elementary 
principles of Christianity. It is just that kind of thing 
that the church has been doing all along: missing her 
chances by being cautious, conservative, practical, when 
she ought to be daring, radical, visionary. That is her 
business. She doesn’t inherit the earth, she doesn’t see 
the kingdom of God come, because she does not dare 
enough. 

Precisely the same general considerations bear upon 
the great question of arbitration, which today is that of 
special interest to the English and French speaking 
world. 

The principle of arbitration of international contro- 
versies is now so well accepted that no one would be 
likely to have the temerity to question it; but when it 
comes to the application of the principle, when it is 
proposed to make it thoroughly comprehensive so that 
it is hard to see any loophole at all, the outery begins, 
and the burden of the outcry is that we cannot trust 
any one but ourselves. 

The discussion of the constitutional questions in- 
volved in the arbitration treaties now before the Senate 
may be left to the lawyers. The unprejudiced lay mind 
can see only quibbling in the report of the Senate com- 
mittee. What concerns us here is the question of the 
Christian attitude toward unlimited arbitration. How 
does Christianity meet the current objections to it? 

Men say that we must be extraordinarily careful lest 
other nations get us into trouble under treaties which 
throw practically every matter of dispute into the arbi- 
tration court. They will raise all manner of questions. 
Causes of war will be constantly brought forward. We 
must be careful, say the Senate committee,, lest that 
which we meant for peace lead actually to war. More 
than one distinguished representative of the churches 
has endorsed this view. Indeed, as we read the argu- 
ments used against the treaties we find that through and 
through there runs the supposition that other nations 
will try to get the better of us. It seems to be forgot- 
ten that England and France are to take the same 
chances which we take, that they have assented already 
to the treaties. It seems to be assumed that our mo- 
tives are unimpeachable, but that we cannot trust other 
peoples! Distrust is the note of these objections. 

In the face of such sentiments let the Christian 
church recall her Master’s condemnation of him who 
thanked God that he was not as other men are. It is 
utterly un-Christian to distrust. It is bad morals, bad 
psychology, bad politics as well. But our concern is 
only to note that it is bad Christianity. It is just when 
an opportunity to take some risk of this kind faces us 
that the churches must urge the nation on. They must 
say to us, “Dare to risk it. Trust in others will justify 
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itself. It is cowardly to seek refuge in qualifications. 
It is false to the banner of Christ. Christ is the great 
adventurer. He prefers the chances of the cross to the 
certainties of the twelve legions of angels. Let us fol- 
low him.” 

But still the objector, the ardent patriot who con- 
siders himself alone the safeguard of his country, 
presses us. There are some things no nation would 
consent to arbitrate. Perhaps so, but it is hard to 
name any that any other nation would expect us to 
arbitrate concerning which the other nation would not 
take equal chances with ourselves. “But our honor 
may be touched. The existing treaties should specific- 
ally exempt matters which concern our honor, vital in- 
terests, or independence.” Now, of course, it is prepos- 
terous to think that our independence would be called 
in question. But what do honor and vital interests 
mean when urged by the objector. They mean only 
this: that we hold in reserve as not capable of arbitra- 
tion what we think concerns our honor. It is here 
again that the Christian view interposes itself. There 
is no such thing as honor in a man unless it is righteous 
honor. The only honor any man or any nation can 
have is the honor of being right. And if we are right, 
why do we need to fear an impartial court? Why do 
we need to think our honor is not maintained by putting 
our case before a great tribunal? As has been pointed 
out, England felt her honor touched in the Alabama 
claims ; but at last she consented to arbitration. Justice, 
as we think, was done. England yielded, and does any 
Christian man dare say that it was not more honorable 
for her to vield to the decision than to fight? “Would 
we submit,” one fiery warrior has asked, “to having our 
ships searched, as in 1812?” Assuredly not (even if 
such an absurd supposition may be allowed for the argu- 
ment’s sake) ; but if we protested and brought the case 
to arbitration, what more honorable thing could we do? 

For the Christian, at any rate, this appeal to careful 
judicial decision, this opportunity for calm considera- 
tion, must be the only kind of appeal worth considering. 
He knows that might never settled right, and he knows 
that right alone makes honor. 

Exactly the same may be said of the plea of the dis- 
tinguished citizen who a few vears ago received the 
Nobel Prize for his services to the peace cause, that the 
peace of righteousness is the only peace worth having. 
All Christian men will agree in that judgment; but as 
the protagonist of righteousness develops his theme, it 
appears that one fundamental Christian virtue is forgot- 
ten—the virtue of humility. So far as one can under- 
stand his reasoning, it is that a righteous peace is one 
which we enforce according to our own standards. 
“Righteousness and our national policy,” as has been 
well said, “appear to be synonymous in his mind.” 

The entire plea forgets the other side. Tt assumes 
that we can trust no one else to see moral values aright ; 
that humility, which alone leads man or nation into 
true righteousness, is completely denied. God’s reve- 
lation is limited to a chosen race. It is the haldest 
skepticism in masquerade. It leads inevitably to the 
doctrine that might makes right. The hig stick is the 
natural weanon of the skeptic. 

But all that is not Christianity. Christianity he- 
lieves in peace. Tt believes only in righteous peace: but 
it believes equally that the way to get righteous peace 


is by moral means, by appeal to the best in man, by 
trust and confidence, by bringing to bear all that facts 
and reason can show, in order that justice may be estab- 
lished. It may be, as the President has well said, that 
now and then arbitration will “bite.” We may lose 
even when our claim is just, but that is honorable de- 
feat. It is righteous defeat. Shall we take no risks? 
I say again that Christianity is a religion of risks. It 
has the sublime courage which trusts in righteousness 
and truth. It will dare the chances of the cross rather 
than rest upon the certainties of the twelve legions of 
angels. In a word, Christianity will strive to bring 
the nations to the consistent acceptance of the very 
principles which underlie their growing democracy. 
Democracy is the political expression of Christianity. 
It is founded upon faith in man. It could not live a 
moment except upon faith. 

The Christian church, then, if she understands her 
own fundamental principles, must support the peace 
movement, not only by presenting an ideal, but by urg- 
ing the substitution of trust for suspicion, of the cour- 
age of faith for the courage born of the great armament, 
of the humility which may own the possibility of being 
wrong for the pride which confuses one’s own position 
with eternal righteousness. 

It is precisely the peace of righteousness which Chris- 
tianity seeks. To secure that, it will call other nations 
brothers, and trust them. It will put aside suspicion. 
It will take chances. It will have the courage of faith. 
It will refuse to call for the twelve legions of angels. 

The great and terrible indictment against Christian- 
itv in this matter of world peace against hundreds of 
thousands of ministers and millions of Christian people, 
is that they are afraid. Let us be afraid no longer. 
Let us trust God and humanity. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


World Peace. 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson. 





It is a pleasurable relief for the serious student of 
history to lift his eves from the blood-red records of the 
past, and let them turn with kindlier hope toward the 
Peace Palace of The Hague, the Knox anticipative In- 
ternational Court of Arbitral Justice, the glorious pos- 
sibilities for world peace that lie potential in the late 
kingly gift of Andrew Carnegie, and the unconditional 
peace treaties recently agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of three leading nations of the world—our own 
country, France, and England—and now awaiting the 
ratification of the Senate. 

Will wars cease? No, thunders the past; not vet, 
says the present: yes, whispers the future. 

And vet, whatever the outcome, the third of August, 
1911—the day of the signing of the treaties—will stand 
as a red-letter day in the annals of history. The well- 
known picture portraying the signing of the treaties 
will, sooner or later, take its place among the influences 
of enduring good. The gratified smile of President 
Taft, the tense interest of the witnesses, the rugged 
earnestness of England’s representative, Ambassador 
Bryce, and of our own Secretary of State, Philander C. 
Knox, and atmospherically o’er all and in all, the tre- 
mendous significance and age-deep interests there rep- 
resented make the picture unique. 
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THE TREATY. 

The pivotal difference between the present arbitration 
treaties and all preceding treaties is that in the present 
treaties the so-called questions of vital interest and 
honor are divested of their shadowy verbiage and dan- 
gerous equivocation and Don Quixote possibilities, and 
made to take and keep their place in the calm classifica- 
tion justiciable. Given a grievance, a hot-headed cabi- 
net, a jingoistic press, and any nation may waken in 
surprise on a calm morning to find itself ere night hot 
with war fever at the phantom call of some “question 
of vital interest or honor.” As of old, in the days of 
absolutism, there was still hope in the appeal from 
“Philip drunk to Philip sober,” so a treaty anticipative 
of arbjtration makes possible an appeal from a nation 
in wrath to a nation in reason. 


Let THE ARBITRATION TREATIES BE RATIFIED 
UNCHANGED. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, in his speech before the 
House of Representatives soon after the treaties were 
sent to the Senate, urged that they should be ratified 
unchanged by the Senate. A few telling sentences from 
his able address may fittingly find place here. 

In refuting the objections to the treaty, Mr. Bartholdt 
says: “Not one of the arguments advanced against rati- 
fication, whether based upon selfishness and prejudice 
or inspired by honest and conscientious scruples, is 
tenable in the face of the public weal and the sum total 
of human happiness which these international agree- 
ments will vouchsafe. Shall the capitalist who builds 
our battleships and the militarist whose profession is 
war be called in to decide the pending questions for us, 
or shall we be guided by considerations of ‘the greatest 
good for the greatest number’ ?” 

Mr. Bartholdt denies that our German-American citi- 
zens are opposed to the treaties. To quote: “The 
great National German-American Alliance, counting 
2,000,000 citizens of this country as its members, has 
sent an appeal to the people of Germany asking them 
to induce their government to join the league of peace 
by negotiating, the same as Great Britain and France 
have done, an arbitration treaty with the United States. 
I think that fact disposes of every doubt as to where 
the German-Americans stand on this great question.” 

As a logical argument the speaker urges: “Tf judicial 
decisions are right nationally, why not also internation- 
ally? And have vou ever given thought to the contra- 
dictory position of a nation which compels its citizens 
to go to court for the redress of wrongs, forbidding 
them to take the law in their own hands, but refuses 
this rule of conduct itself by resorting, or maintaining 
the right to resort, to violence and war in the prosecu- 
tion of its alleged rights ?” 

Mr. Bartholdt upholds the treaty just as it is, and 
defends specially the appointing of a joint high com- 
mission of inquiry, though he acknowledges that the 
power of decision given to this body may, in actual 
practice, infringe upon the constitutional right of the 
Senate. Yet he adds wisely: “Each nation is jealous of 
its sovereignty, and with European rulers particularly 
this is sacred ground. Yet the great cause of the 
world’s peace has wrung concession after consession 
from them, and the great and holy purpose to be sub- 
served will, let us hope, also induce our Senate to subor- 
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dinate technicalities to the common good of the human 
family. Certain it is, Mr. Speaker, that you cannot 
eat the cake and have it, too. In other words, we can- 
not enter into international agreements and at the same 
time maintain intact in every respect what is called 
sovereign power or senatorial prerogative. As the in- 
dividual surrenders natural rights in order to live in a 
community of individuals, so a nation must sacrifice 
some part of its sovereignty in order to meet the obli- 
gations imposed by agreements with the family of na- 
tions. And remember that it is a sacrifice solely in the 
interest of the common welfare, in behalf of the great- 
est boon of all the nations—their peace.” 
THE Past. 

The story of our forefathers, whether immediate or 
remote, historic or prehistoric, is not one of which we, 
their descendants, may justly feel proud. Whatever 
awaits the human race, its record, since the Golden Age 
at least, is not to its credit. The historic pages of 
Egypt, of Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, the Byzantine 
Empire, the Empire of the West, the Middle Age 
period, the modern, the recent, seem utterly at variance 
with a concluding chapter—Peace. 

In the beginning of time, so mythology records, there 
were giants with snaky tails and scaly bodies and human 
heads; and there were mermaids, cold fish-maidens, with 
sunny, streaming hair: but they were abnormal, mon- 
strous, impossible. The Olympian deities fought long 
and fiercely against the giants, and finally conquered. 
Today the snarling governments of nations, tricked out 
in the headgear of peace and trailing scaly armaments 
of snaky Dreadnaughts, are as monstrous as the mythic 
giants. Yet when the peoples of these nations as a 
whole shall have been brought up to a full knowledge 
and deep appreciation and sincere desire of world peace, 
then they, Demos, as Olympian deities, shall fight val- 
iantly against the giants and the Tvphon and the 
Titans, and shall destroy them and shall rule over all 
the peoples of the earth from a_ brotherly world- 
Olympus. 

The text-books of history, the school readers, the 
libraries, the schools and colleges of the country, the 
pulpit and press of the world are the potent agencies 
which can with time so educate the masses that war 
will be impossible: but until that uplift shall have come 
to nations as a whole, in vain will poets rave about world 
peace and philosophers philosophize and statesmen fan- 
cifully frame international treaties of arbitration. 


LAY Down Your Arms. 


The book so far most effective in the interests of 
world peace was written by a woman. Baroness von 
Suttner, in her powerful war romance, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” has blazed a trail to the dark abode of 
Mars. Others will follow and go farther: they will 
enter the abode; they will see the horrid war god face 
to face: and ultimately they will drag him out from his 
age-long shrine and expose his hideousness to all the 
world but Dux facti femina (The leader was a woman). 

The book deals with the period of the Bismarckian 
wars and the author follows that tortuous bit of history 
with the feelings of a thinker, truth-seeker, moralist, 
woman, wife, and mother. Baroness von Suttner took 
part in the scenes she describes; and she relates, with 
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the straight force of truth, what she saw and felt, and 
what the members of the esoteric war-ring saw and felt ; 
and gruesomely, above all, what the wounded soldier- 
survivors on the blood-red battlefield of K6niggrattz 
(Sadowa) saw and felt. Ah! surely if the battle- 
wounded, battle-slain of all the weary ages could speak 
to the nations today, they would say, in the words and 
in the spirit of the great book of peace, Lay Down Your 
Arms! 

Pope Pius X, in a letter addressed to the papal legate 
at Washington, gives his blessing to the peace move- 
ment of the world. His Holiness dwells with special 
delight upon the tangible strivings after world peace 
as embodied in the arbitration treaties. The full text 
of the missive was given in a bulletin recently issued by 
the American Association for International Conciliation, 
New York. 

Doubtless an international newspaper, with headquar- 
ters in London and representatives at every court of the 
world, would be most efficacious in the cause of peace. 
By giving publicity to the grievances as soon as they 
arise, the matter would be at once transferred for de- 
cision from the possible chicanery of national cabinets 
into the calm light of world opinion. The war clouds 
would be dissipated before they could effectually gather. 


THE PRESENT. 


But truth is truth, and the deed done is ever decis- 
ively victor over the deed undone, and facts versus 
theories—in spite of the epigram, “So much the worse 
for the facts”—-still continue to occupy the place para- 
mount over theories. And no statesman accurately 
sweeping the historic cycle from battles by the Nile to 
the battle by the Sea of Japan can honestly believe that 
the hour has yet come— 


“When the war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags 


are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


The uncertainty of the human element, the magnetic 
madness potential in personalities, the varying stages 
of civilization among nations, racial prejudice, the clash 
of commercial interests, fanaticism, religious hatred, 
occult influences of evil, the inevitable dualism of the 
heart of man—all these forces have imperatively de- 
manded and obtained outlet in war through the long 
course of ages. These forces are with us today. 


THE FUTURE. 


If the individual is today the sum total of all his 
yesterdays, so is the human race. And that law holds 
for the future just as inevitably as it held for the past. 
Every word spoken for the cause of world peace in 
righteousness, every article written, every book pub- 
lished, every drama presented, song sung, or treaty 
signed, takes its place silently and symmetrically amid 
the intangible forces which shall ultimately erect a 
house not made with hands, a glorious peace palace of 
righteousness. It will come. 

As in the storv of “The Great Stone Face,” Haw- 
thorne’s little classic, the boy Ernest, by long and lov- 
ingly gazing upon the benign rock-image overlooking 
the valley, became himself the man of prophecy, the 
one who should make the world better because he lived, 
the living image of the Great Stone Face: so the na- 
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tions, having ever before them in song and drama and 
pulpit and press the sublime image of World Peace, 
shall ultimately become like that which they contem- 
plate. The golden morrow, secure on foundations of 
earnest todays, shall have as Parthenon of its Acropolis 
a temple not made with hands, an impalpable peace 
palace of righteousness refulgent from the heart of the 
world. 
Mr. Mercy Acapemy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


o-o—__—_ 


Correspondence. 


Editor Advocate of Peace: 

Sir: As I have just returned from a three months’ 
trip to Japan and the Far East, perhaps friends of 
peace in the United States will be interested in the 
following incident, which has its bearings on matters 
here. 

While in Tokyo, the Rev. Gilbert Bowles, perhaps 
the best-informed pacificist in Asia, and the foreign 
secretary of the Japan Peace Society, showed me a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Peace Society, with head- 
quarters at Melbourne, Australia, in which it was stated 
that an infamous campaign of slander was being waged 
in some of the Australian papers against Japan, who 
was accused of having designs against the territorial 
integrity of the Commonwealth. The peace secretary 
in Australia begged the peace secretary in Japan to 
obtain expressions of opinion from some of the lead- 
ing Japanese and foreign residents of the country, 
which he could use in Australia to confute these calum- 
nies. 

Mr. Bowles asked me, as president of the last Ameri- 
can Peace Congress, to contribute to the symposium. 
I did not keep a copy of my letter, but in substance I 
replied about as follows: 

“T have come to Japan chiefly for the purpose of 
learning all I can about the foreign policy of Japan 
with especial reference to the peace of the world. I 
have discussed this with almost everybody I have met— 
high government officials, educators, business men, mis- 
sionaries, fellow-journalists, etc. But in all these con- 
versations the word Australia had never once been men- 
tioned. This would seem to show that if Japan has 
secret designs on Australia they are so secret that not 
a living soul, either pro-Japanese or anti-Japanese, has 
even thought of mentioning it to me. Before I came to 
Japan I heard from certain American alarmists (not 
to use a harsher word) that Japan was surely going to 
seize the Philippines, Hawaii, and the Pacific slope— 
though for what purpose IT could never find out. In 
Manchuria I was told by some that Japan would surely 
be obliged to fight Russia again some day. In China 
it was not infrequently charged that the integrity of 
the empire was about to be violated by the ‘pigmies’ 
from the Land of the Rising Sun. If Australia has 
now entered the ‘charmed circle’ of nations about to 
he eaten up by Japan, it is evident that either the Tn- 
ternational Armament syndicate has extended its oper- 
ations to the Antipodes or else yellow journalism is 
flourishing in Australia like the rabbits. Australia 
needs no great navy or universal conscription law to 
save herself from Japan.” 

Such, in brief, was my reply. The truth is, Japan’s 
one hope and prayer at the present moment is to be let 
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alone by the other nations of the world to work out in 
peace and quiet her great educational, political and 
financial reforms; to assimilate Korea into an integral 
part of the empire, and to maintain her paramount in- 
fluence in Asia. I am confident that beyond these 
laudable and peaceful desires she has no other wish or 
ambition. Her alliance with England is vital to her. 
That alone absolutely precludes the possibility of her 
doing anything to wound a British colony. Next to 
the British alliance her greatest endeavor is to keep 
on the most cordial relations with the United States. 
Despite all the pin-pricks she has received from us in 
the past -four years, she still feels most friendly. She 
will do anything we ask of her, provided she can do it 
with dignity. There can, therefore, never be trouble 
between Japan and the United States, unless we delib- 
erately seek it. It is the duty of the people of the 
United States to realize these facts and henceforth act 
accordingly. 
Respectfully, 
Hamitton Hoc. 

New York, February 17, 1912. 


Peace Work in Japan. 


Dear Dr. TruEBLOoD: Yesterday was held the fifth 
annual meeting of the Japan Peace Society. To a 
casual observer there was nothing remarkable, but to 
one who has watched the development of the peace 
movement in Japan with sympathy it was a time to be 
remembered. 

At the business session the financial report and the 
estimate for 1912 were read by Mr. T. Watase, busi- 
ness manager of the Society. Before the postponement 
of the Grand Exhibition, Mr. Watase, who was a mem- 
ber of the Tokyo City Council, had charge of the Grand 
Exhibition section. He was one of the delegates sent 
to America by the Japanese Chambers of Commerce in 
1909. The report of the work of the past year, read 
by Professor K. Higuchi, of Waseda University, re- 
ferred to the following events: 

Publication of the peace magazine, “Heiwa,” the 
April number of which was a “Baroness von Suttner” 
number; the “Hague Day” meeting at the Imperial 
Hotel; commissioning Hon. Watanabe, M. P., a dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Conference, to attend 
the Rome Peace’ Congress (postponed) ; dinner for rep- 
resentatives of leading Tokyo dailies at time of visit 
of Mr. W. T. Ellis; lecture meetings; dinner at Count 
Okuma’s for Baron Sakatani on his departure for the 
Berne Conference, also dinner for Mr. Shimada and 
Dr. Nitobe before leaving for America: organization 
of the Osaka, Kobe, and Mivagi (Sendai) branches of 
the Japan Peace Society: Dr. Jordan’s assistance in 
the lecture tour of the principal cities, also co-opera- 
tion in the work of Messrs. Hamilton Holt and Lind- 
say Russell; circularizing the religious and secular press 
concerning the observance of “Peace Sunday” and pub- 
lication of a collection of “peace arguments” by lead- 
ing Japanese for use on that occasion, also the holding 
of a central iecture meeting in Tokyo, with Professor 
Shio, of Waseda; Dr. Ukita, editor of the “Taiyo”: 
Mr. Higuchi, editor of “New Japan,” and Baron Saka- 
tani as speakers. 

At the public meeting following, Baron Sakatani, 
one of the vice-presidents, presided. Hon. 8S. Shimada, 
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M. P., gave a review of his four months’ tour in Amer- 
ica, dwelling especially upon the hopeful impression 
given by his visit to the United States. Count Okuma 
said that although his physician had forbidden his 
speaking in public, he could not stay away from this 
annual meeting of the Peace Society. He urged ear- 
nestly that everything possible be done to hasten the 
restoration of peace in China. 

At 7 o’clock the same evening a dinner was given 
at'the Seiyo Ken, Tsukiji, Tokyo, to Mr. Shimada by 
the Japan Peace Society, the American Peace Society 
of Japan, the “Pacific Ocean Society,” the Japan Purity 
Association, of which Shimada is president, and the 
Tokyo Young Men’s Christian Association. Professor 
H. T. Terry, of the Law College of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Peace Society of Japan, pointed to the disappearance 
of piracy and private war as evidences of the final tri- 
umph of the peace movement. Professor Abe, in repre- 
senting the Purity Association, spoke of the bearing of 
the moral life of a nation upon the question of its inter- 
national relations. In speaking for the Y. M. C. A., 
Hon. 8. Ebara, ex-M. P., said that Mr. Shimada had 
not gone to America as an owl with big eyes to hunt 
in dark places, but he looked in the light and had 
brought back a hopeful message to the nation. Mr. Shi- 
mada’s eloquent sketch of his observations in America 
inspired all with a feeling of sympathy, hopefulness, 
sanity and good-will. Baron Sakatani, in representing 
the Japan Peace Society, spoke briefly of the Berne 
Conference and the prominent part which leading 
American statesmen are taking in the peace movement. 

In facing the future, the members of the Japan Peace 
Society are glad to welcome Baron Sakatani as an 
active leader in shaping the policy of the Society and 
in planning the lines of advance. Since his return from 
the Berne Conference he has been giving much time 
and thought to public and personal presentation of the 
great world-wide peace movement. His experiences as 
Vice-Minister of Finance during the Russo-Japanese 
War, and later as full Minister of Finance, have helped 
him to keenly appreciate the relation of the peace move- 
ment to the economic development of Japan and of the 
world. His acceptance of the vice-presidency of the 
Japan Peace Society, involving active leadership, is 
hased upon careful thought for the issues of the future. 

With kind regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Giipert Bow es. 

JANUARY 30, 1912. 

_ -—*7o 


‘*Everyland,’’ a Magazine for Children. 


The new spirit of internationalism is finding expres- 
sion for children in many ways. The outline of a study 
in “Good Will,” now being prepared by the directors of 
the American School Peace League, presents the most 
substantial and continuous work that is soon to be 
brought into school curricula. Preceding it and as a 
valuable adjunct to this work is the delightful chil- 
dren’s quarterly, Everyland, which by story and picture 
acquaints its little readers with all other children of the 
human family. A Japanese maiden, a coal black Afri- 
can, an Indian in full feather headdress, and a fur-clad 
Esquimaux adorn its cover, and in the March number 
the stories and excellent illustrations, some of them in 
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color, take the child from Korea to Edinburgh, and 
from New England to Java and Hawaii. Child life, 
common elemental human life, is depicted in pleasing 
narrative and rich word-painting, which all unconsciously 
awakes the imagination and the sympathy of self-com- 
placent young America. The leading article in the 
March number is a peace and war story of two Dutch 
children, written by Henrietta S. S. Kuyper, daughter 
of the former prime minister of Holland. A prize is 
offered for the best explanation of “Ruskin’s Dream,” 
one of the best child allegories ever written, which sums 
up in one artistic sketch the whole philosophy of war. 
L. A. M. 
Everyland, published at West Medford, Mass. 


—— ee 


Book Notices. 


THE Law oF THE EMPLOYMENT OF LazBor. By Lind- 
ley D. Clark, LL.M. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1911. 373 pages. $1.60 net. 


The author of this work states in the preface that his 
aim is “to cover the field of law as it affects the employ- 
ment of labor in the United States.” The inconvenience 
of consulting the large and bulky treatises on labor laws 
is such that the student of the conditions of labor will 
welcome this condensed and up-to-date “summary of 
such laws and of their legal construction and effect.” 

In twelve chapters Mr. Clark considers the Contract 
of Employment, Wages, Hours of Labor, Regulation of 
the Physical Conditions of Employment, Employment 
of Women and Children, Restrictions of Employers, 
Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employees, 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Negligence of Em- 
ployees, Sundry Statutes, Trade and Labor Associations, 
and Labor Disputes. 

Excellent footnotes, with ample references to cases 
illustrating the points considered, decisions of courts, 
ete., make the volume more comprehensive than its size 
might seem to indicate. A complete list of the cases 
cited is given at the end, and an appendix contains 
“NX Code of the Common Law.” 

There is no attempt to discuss in a direct way the 
problems of labor and capital or to suggest methods 
of bringing about a better understanding between em- 
ployer and employed. The book is confined to a state- 
ment of the laws of the employment of labor as they 
exist in the United States at the present time, and is an 
admirable and concise statement of facts. It shows 
wide acquaintance with the field of labor legislation, 
and evinces care and wisdom in their compilation. 








Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


THe Peace YEAR Book For 1912. London: The National 
Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
8. W. Price, one shilling. 

Der WELTFRIEDE—EIN AMERIKANISCHES GUTACHTEN, By 
Prof. Karl Knortz, North Tarrytown, N. Y. Mtinchen, 
Germany: O. Th. School. Price, 12 cents. 

Les Prix Noset EN 1910. Containing an account of the 
awarding of the five Nobel Prizes of 1910, with some 
account of the prize winners. Published by order of 
the corporations charged with awarding the Nobel 
Prizes. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Sons. 

Turrp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ScHOOL PEACE 
Leacue. Boston: Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secre- 
tary, 405 Marlborough street. 


INTERNATIONALE SCHIEDSGERICHTSBARKEIT. By Dr. Hans 
Wehberg. 50 pages, paper cover. Vol. 4, No. 3, of the 
Burschenschaftliche Bucherei. Berlin, W.: Carl Hey- 
man’s Verlag. 

THE New YorK PEAcE Society YEAR Book For 1911-1912. 
New York: 507 Fifth avenue. 

WISCONSIN MEMORIAL Day ANNUAL For 1912. Compiled by 
O. S. Rice, State Library Clerk, and issued by C. P. 
Carey, State Superintendent. Contains material for 
the Celebration of Memorial Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Peace Day (18th of May), 
Flag Day, and Independence Day. Twenty-five pages 
are devoted to Peace Day Exercises. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

THE DANISH INTERPARLIAMENTARY Group. Year Book. By 
Hon. Fredrik Bajer. Copenhagen, N, Denmark. In 
Danish. 

GREATER CANADA AND THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Robert 
Stein. 16 pages. Two maps. Washington, D. C. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
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MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
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Nations, THE Wak SYSTEM OF 
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cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
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James Brown Scott. Two large 
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TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
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Introduction, by James Brown 
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CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
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David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 
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WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
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David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
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PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION. 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 
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THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
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THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
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REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
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THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
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